OFK istorical highlights of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States are depicted in a series of murals which 
have just been placed in the guild hall of Grace and Holy 
Trinity Cathedral, Kansas City, Mo., in preparation for 
General Convention in October. The paintings are the 
work of Miss Stephanie Prince, a Kansas City artist. 
They line the walls of the main room of the guild hall. 
The initial mural depicts one of the first recordea 
services of the Anglican Church in America—that con- 
ducted by the chaplain of Sir Francis Drake beneath a 
tree in California in 1579. 

The second shows English colonists at Jamestown, 
Virginia, in their first service. A photograph of this 
painting is shown at the left. 

The part churchmen played in the founding of great 
educational institutions in this country; the Constitu- 
tional Convention of the Church; Jackson Kemper anc 
Philander Chase, pioneer bishops in the middle west; 
the Rev. William White as chaplain at the Constitu- 
tional Convention of the nation, and intertwined colors 
of the Union and the Confederacy are other subjects 
portrayed. 

Below is a photograph of the painting which depicts « 
scene from the first Constitutional Convention of the 
Church, held in Philadelphia in 1785. 


Schools 


eSTUART HALLe 


97th Year. An Episcopal school emphasizing best 
in Southern tradition and culture. Effective prepa- 
ration for College Entrance Boards and for col- 
leges admitting on certificate. General Course for 
Non-College Girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. Sepa- 
rate lower school. Courses for high school grad- 
uates in intensive college preparation and 1 or 
years’ Secretarial. New Academic building, gym- 
nasium and tiled swimming pool. Sports. Riding 
the year ’round, For booklet, address Miss Ophelia 
S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-F, Staunton, Va. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


MOUNT SAINT GABRIEL 
PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


College Preparatory and General Courses 
Modified Kent Plan 


For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Anne (Episcopal) _ 
Small country boarding and day school for girls 
from primary through high school. Accredite 
college preparatory. Modern building recently 
thoroughly renovated includes gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and ten- 
nis courts. Riding. Board and tuition, $700. 
For Catalog, Address: Mother Rachel, O.S.A., 

Box F, Versailles, Kentucky. 


ST. FAITH’S SCHOOL 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Health Centre of America 
Episcopal School for 60 girls, ages 8-18. Tui- 
tion $500 up. Regents examinations for col- 
lege entrance. Business, Art, Music, French, 

Winter Sports, Riding. 
The Rev. F. Allen Sisco, Ph. D., Rector 
Protection .:. Care .:. Health .:. Education 


ST. HELEN’S HALL 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Resident and Day-High School and Junior 
College for Girls. Pre-School and Lower 
School co-educational. High standards, col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. Art, 
music, dancing, sports. Weekend Lake House. 


For catalogs apply to The Sister Superior 


ST. CHRISTINA 


Cooperstown, New York 
GIRLS—7-18 YEARS 
Episcopal Church School. Cultural-Vocational 


program. Gracious living while learning. Re- 

gents. Students admitted any time. Limited 

number boys accepted in Lower School. 
Catalog upon request. 

LOUISA HAVEN LAWTON, M.A., Director 


BURD SCHOOL 


4226 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Marcaret Tappen, Principal 


Endowed, homelike dwelling for fatherless 
girls. Accepted from 4-8, kept until 18. 
Educated at public schools and profession- 
ally equipped at colleges, etc., according to 
individual ability. Tuition gratis. Capacity 
40 girls. Catalog on request. 


Trustee: Rector and Vestrymen of 
St. Stephen’s Church. 


The New York Training School for 
Prepares Women for Service 

Deaconesses in the Church as Deaconesses, 

or as Trained Workers in Parishes, Rural Dis- 

tricts, and Mission Fields. The course includes 

Field Work in both Religious Education and 

Social Service. Address: 

DEACONESS ELEANOR P. SMITH 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110 St., New York 
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“At the Nation’s 


VALLEY 


HOOSAC SCHOOL 
Hoosick, N. Y. 
Founded 1889 
Self Help—Ideal Climate—Christian Living 
Boys—Grades 7-12—College Preparatory. 
Headmaster: Rev. James L. Whitcomb 


ST. EDMUND’S SCHOOL 


ON EDEN HILL 
STOCKBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Boarding and Day School for Boys—Junior 


and Senior High. College Board Preparation. 
Moderate Fee—Small School—All Athletics. 


REV. H. BOARDMAN JONES, Headmaster 


The 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 


Prepares for entrance to all Colleges and 
Universities. Especially successful in pre- 
paring boys for College Entrance Board 
Examinations. A large Faculty from the 
leading colleges and universities of the 
country give thorough instruction and aim 
to inspire in every pupil the lofty ideals of 
thorough scholarship, broad attainments, 
sound judgment and Christian manliness. 


For catalogue and information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster 


Mercersburg, Pa. 


Fully accredited college 
preparatory and Junior 
College for young gentle- 
men 12 to 20. Highest 
scholastic standards. 16 
modern fireproof _ build- 
ings. All sports. Motor- 
ized Field Artillery, Cav- 
alry, Infantry, R.O.T.C. 
Band. For catalog ad- 
dress Box X, Wayne, Pa. 


Military Academy 


Shrine” 


FORGE 


ONARGA Military SCHOOL 


Onarga, Illinois 


College Prep and Business courses. How to 
study taught. Home-like. All sports. New 
gymnasium. Pool. Ages 10-20. Eighty-five miles 
south of Chicago. For Catalog, address: 
COL. J. F. BITTINGER, Superintendent 
Box F, Onarga, Illinois. 


St. John’s Military School 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Since 1887 St. John’s has perpetuated the 

cultural traditions of the Church by stressing 

sound scholarship in Christian atmosphere. 
Grades 3 through 12. Fully accredited. 


THE REV. R. L. CLEM, Superintendent 


KUN 
0 ee O N 


An Honor Christian School with the highest 
academic rating. Upper school prepares for 
university or business. ROTC. Every modern 
equipment. Junior School from six years. 
Housemother. Separate building. Catalogue. 
Dr. J. J. Wicker, Fork Union, Virginia. 
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Schools 


All Saints’ Episcopal College 


Vicksburg, Mississippi 


A small church school for girls offering four 
years of high school (specializing in college 
preparatory) and two years of college. Em- 
phasis on thorough work. 

Borders on the National Park in historic 
Vicksburg and overlooks the Mississippi. 


Arts Mild Climate. Outdoor Sports. 


Address: The REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


Founded 1853 
STANDARD FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 
COURSE 
A.B., B.S., Mus.B., and B.F.A. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Science, Fine Arts, Music, 
Home Economics, Early Childhood Edu- 
cation, Commerce, Health Education, 
and Teachers’ Courses. 
Moderate Rates. 
RAYMON M. KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
For Catalogue, Address Registrar, 
Box K, Jenkintown, Pa. 


PATTERSON SCHOOL 
LEGERWOOD, N. C. 
Junior High and High School for Boys 
College Preparatory 


Write GEORGE F. WIESE, Supt. 


Grace Church in New York 


maintains two residence clubs for out of 
town boys and girls. 


fiuntington House for Girls 
Apply: Miss Theodora Beard, 94 Fourth Ave. 


House for Young Men 
Apply: Mrs. B. H. Keeler, 88 Fourth Ave. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 


APPLIED RELIGION 


634 OAK ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Social Training for the Pastoral Ministry. 
Summer and Winter Sessions. 


Write the Dean 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Accredited Church College for Negro Youth. 
Co-educational. Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
Needs of the College: A Larger Endowment, 


Scholarship Aid for Worthy Students, Gifts 
for Current Expenses. Address: President. 
Legal title for bequests: Trustees of St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Information about these and other schools 
will gladly be furnished by FORTH Maga- 
zine upon request. There are more than 
100 schools affiliated with the Church in 
the country which offer superior training 
facilities for boys and girls. For informa- 
tion about them, write School Editor, 
FORTH Magazine, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


w 


ln the huge arena of the Kansas City 
Municipal Auditorium (top of page) will 
occur two of the most inspiring incidents 
of the 1940 General Convention: the 
United Thank Offering Presentation 
Service and the Mass Meeting where 
the total of the Offering will be an- 
nounced. Both will be on Oct. 10. In 
the center is the Golden Alms Basin on 
which will be placed the offerings of 
Churchwomen from all parts of the 
world. Below is shown the Altar at 
which the Offering will be presented, 
built especially for General Conven- 


tion. The arena will be the scene also 
of the great Opening Service Oct. 9. 
Anxiously are women of the Church 
awaiting announcement of the United 
Thank Offering. In mid-July, nearly 
three months before the Offering was 
to be presented, amounts reported by 
diocesan custodians to the National 
Council had reached $756,287. Eighty- 
four diocesés had reported increases 
over 1937. Great hope is held that the 
1940 Offering will reach a million dol- 
lars. In fifty years, the U.T.O. totals 
seven and a half million dollars. 


Or 
lk. Spirit of Me 
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THE COVER: “Churchwomen Through the Years” tells in photographs 
something of the history of the Woman’s Auxiliary. Representing 
different periods are: 1875—Annie Lane Nazro, Trinity Chapel, New 
York, a member of the Missionary Relief Society, a predecessor of 
the Auxiliary: 1895—Mrs. Charles L. Cozzens, John’s Church, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; 1905-—Emily Harrison Bance, St. John’s Church, Jersey 
City, N. J., a nurse at Valdez, Alaska; 1920—Sarah W. Ashhurst, Holy 
Trinity Church, Philadelphia, one-time head of the school now named 
for her at Guantanamo, Cuba; 1940—Rebekah L. Hibbard, St. James’ 
Church, South Pasadena, Calif., chosen to represent the 1940 woman- 
hood of the Church because of her service to diocese, province, national 
Executive Board of the Woman’s Auxiliary and the National Council. 
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(Above) A modern Hiawatha and Minnehaha 
as portrayed by Clifford and Agatha Thomp- 
son at the Niobrara Indian Convocation held 
recently at the Sisseton Mission, South Da- 
kota. A feature of the Convocation was a 
pageant, “The Church Comes to the Dako- 
tahs,” presented by 150 Dakotahs. The 
pageant was written and produced by the 
Rev. Curtis W. V. Junker, priest-in-charge of 
the Sisseton Mission. The Niobrara Convoca- 
tion is always one of the outstanding events 
of the year for the Indians. The Episcopal 
Church carries on an important work among 
them, under direction of Bishop Roberts 
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REMITTANCES for all missionary purposes should 
be made to Lewis B. Franklin, Treasurer, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and should be 
clearly marked as to the purpose for which they 
are to be devoted, 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL, Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, 281 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


A Tribute 
to 


Grace Lindley 


OR more than thirty years, Miss Grace Lindley has been in 

the forefront of women’s activities in the Church. She has 
brought to her work a vision and spirit which will affect the 
Church's life for many years to come. She has been untiring in her 
efforts for the advancement of the Cause of Christ and her efforts 
have not been in vain. Miss Lindley is known and beloved by the 
women of the Church everywhere. She now prepares to relinquish 
her office of executive secretary to the Woman's Auxiliary. With 
her retirement, the Church loses a great leader and a consecrated 
spirit. The Church will always be grateful for her devotion to the 
Cause which is near her heart. 

—H. St. George Tucker, Presiding Bishop 
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No Appeasement! 


HOH 


TANLEY JONES in one of his 

books says, “Every man needs 

reconversion at forty on gen- 

eral principles.” The reason, 
he says, is that at forty we settle down, 
begin to lose that sense of spiritual 
expectancy, begin to take on protective 
resemblance to environment, and to 
play for safety. 

If this is true, one is tempted to 
think that our Church membership is 
largely made up of people who have 
arrived at the age of forty. The 
Church which was commissioned by 
Christ to change this world into the 
Kingdom of God, too often yields to 
the temptation to make the best terms 
possible with the world as it finds it. 
Have we Christians not taken on pro- 
tective resemblance to our environ- 
ment? Have not many of us given 
up the hope, or even the desire, to 
change the world into the Kingdom 
of God? 

God does not allow His Church to 
settle down permanently and compla- 
cently into this policy of appeasement, 
making the best terms possible with 
the world. He brings us face to face 
with a world situation in which we 
must choose between the annihilation 
of what the Church stands for and that 
daring faith which impels us to dedi- 
cate ourselves anew to the effort to 
bring the world into subjection to 
Christ. At the present time we are 
clearly confronted with just this al- 
ternative. 

How then shall we as Christians 
interpret the signs of the times? First 
of all they institute a clear warning 
against that foolish faith that God will 
protect us against the evil results pro- 
duced by our indifference or our at- 
tempts to follow the seemingly easy 
road of compromise with the world. 
Christ assured His disciples that it was 
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by 
H. St. George Tucker 
The Presiding Bishop 


their Father’s good pleasure to give 
them the Kingdom, but He also made 
plain the condition upon which this 
promise would be fulfilled. “Not 
everyone that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom, 
but he that doeth the will of my 
Father.” If then the Kingdom is with- 
held, it means not that God has failed 
us, but that we have been disloyal to 
or unmindful of His will. 

This autumn the General Conven- 
tion of our Church will meet in Kansas 
City. At the same time there will be 
held the Triennial Meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. I feel confident 
that both of these bodies representing 
as they do the general membership of 
the Church will interpret the present 
situation as God’s signal to His people 
for the need of more thorough going 
dedication to His will. 

While, however, the events of our 
time must be interpreted as God’s re- 
buke for our failure to measure up to 
our responsibilities, they are also a 
signal to us that God has created out 
of the results of our failures a new 
opportunity and that He is challenging 
us to rise up and embrace it. This is 
no time to give way to despair. Let us 
remember God’s response to Elijah 
when in his discouragement he fled to 
the desert and prayed to God to take 
away his life, as there was no longer 
any hope for God’s cause. “I, even I 
only, am left; and they seek my life 
to take it away.” God bade him, “Go, 
return and anoint Jehu King over 
Israel.” God’s purpose is not defeated 
by man’s failure. Our disloyalty does 
bring about evil conditions, which 
cause trouble and grief to both God 
and man. But out of these calami- 
ties God creates a new opportunity and 
bids us join with Him in a renewed 
effort to carry forward His purpose 


HOM 


to a richer fulfillment than it had pre~ 
viously attained. 

God also reminded Elijah that the 
situation was not so desperate as he int 
his despair regarded it. “Yet I have 
left me seven thousand in Israel, all 
the knees which have not bowed unto 
Baal.” Let us not therefore be tempt- 
ed to conclude that God’s cause is 
utterly lost. The splendid record of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary itself reminds 
us that God has left Himself in this 
age of ours those whose lives bear wit- 
ness to His saving power. Even in the 
indifferent there is a spark of daring 
faith which can be blown into flame. 

God’s command is still to go for- 
ward. Our prayer should therefore 
be, “Lord increase our faith,” and in 
that increased faith we must dedicate 
ourselves with greater zeal and more 
abundant sacrifice to the task of es- 
tablishing the Kingdom. 


(Below) Bishop Tucker 


(Above) Kansas City Municipal Auditorium 
where Triennial will meet 


HE Triennial Meeting of the 

Woman’s Auxiliary is held at 

the same time and place as 

General Convention. Member- 
ship of the Triennial, as it is common- 
ly called, is composed of five dele- 
gates from each diocese and mission- 
ary district. Distance and lack of 
money prevent full attendance from 
foreign districts, but even these juris- 
dictions are usually represented by 
at least one delegate from each. 
Hundreds of visitors also attend and 
a part of the program is planned with 
their interests in mind. 

The purpose of the Triennial is to 
work out in broad outline a plan for 
women’s work for the coming three 
years. Therefore the sessions have a 
minimum of legislation and a maxi- 
mum of ideas. 

The delegates determine how the 
United Thank Offering of the women 
of the Church is to be used. Normally 
it is used for salaries of women mis- 
sionaries, for their retirement fund, 
and for the training of present and 
prospective workers; sometimes for 
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PRESENTATION OF THANK OFFERIN 


erection of new buildings in mission 
fields. 

There is a general feeling now that 
the retirement fund should be enlarged, 
that the number of missionaries should 
be increased, and that the amount 
spent on training should certainly not 
be diminished. 

How the Offering is to be used has 
been the subject of constant study by 
the national executive board and 
others interested, during the past three 
years. Nothing shows more clearly 
the contrast between early days and 
present days in the Auxiliary. In 
1889, when the Offering started, the 
Triennial said that the national secre- 
tary of the Auxiliary should choose 
an object for which the Offering would 
be given, and this object should be 
announced in the national missionary 
magazine “at least one month before 
the meeting.” . 

Among the particular events of the 
Triennial, nothing exceeds in interest 
the two United Thank Offering gath- 
erings, this year to be on Thursday, 
October 10, the corporate communion 
of the women of the Church in the 


morning, at which the United Thank 
Offering of the past three years is 
presented, and the mass meeting at 
night when the amount of the Offering 
is announced. 

This Offering, as the name implies, 
is made up of gifts from women of the 
Church everywhere, offered in a spirit 
of thanksgiving, over and above their 
regular Church contributions. At the 
Corporate Communion the Presiding 
Bishop is celebrant, assisted by many 
missionary bishops. 

During each year of the triennium 
each diocesan branch of the Auxiliary 
has two “in-gatherings” or collections 
of the Offering from the parish 
branches, and nearly every diocese 
sends the money to the Church’s na- 
tional headquarters for banking. At 
the time of the great triennial service, 
therefore, not the actual money but 
certificates of the amounts are brought 
by the diocesan Thank Offering treas- 
urers. The certificates are taken up 
by a group of young women and pre- 
sented in the famous golden alms 
basin which comes out of its safe de- 
posit vault on this occasion. 


Program for Triennial 


ITNESSES to the Power of 
God is the theme of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Trien- 
nial Meeting, October 9-19, 
in the Municipal Auditorium Arena, 
Kansas City, Mo. With necessary ad- 
ditions or changes to come, the leading 
events of the program are as follows: 


OCTOBER 9 


Preceded by the service of the Holy 
Communion in Kansas City parish 
churches and the great opening service 
of the General Convention in the 
morning, the Triennial Meeting opens 
at 2:15 with an address by William A. 
Eddy, Ph.D., president of Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges, Geneva, N. Y., 
on The Power of God and the Need of 
the World. The women share the re- 
ception to General Convention at the 
Nelson Art Gallery in the evening. 


OCTOBER 10 

The corporate Communion with pres- 
entation of the United Thank Offer- 
ing of the women of the Church is the 
great event of Thursday morning. In 
the last hour before noon there are 
“work groups” of officers, presidents 
meeting together, treasurers with their 
own group, educational secretaries, 
United Thank Offering treasurers, sup- 
ply secretaries, and social service chair- 
men. 

In the afternoon a business session 


_ at which the executive board chairman, 


Mrs. Robert G. Happ, and the execu- 
tive secretary, Miss Grace Lindley, 
present their reports, precedes the 
Presiding Bishop’s address on The 
State of Our Church in the World 
Today. 

The great United Thank Offering 
mass meeting comes in the evening. 
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ireat Outpouring of Churchwomen 


OCTOBER 11 


Power in the Unified Program is 
the subject of an address by Mrs. 
James R. Cain of Columbia, S. C., in 
the first part of the morning, preceding 
a joint session of General Convention 
which also occupies the afternoon. 


OCTOBER 12 


Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, New York, 
treasurer of the National Council, 
speaks in the first part of the morning 
on Power Through Money. Meetings 
by provinces follow. The afternoon 
is left free. 


OCTOBER 13 
Sunday, no schedule. 


OCTOBER 14 


Section meetings for the discussion 
of Policies and Procedures will be led 
by twelve members of the national 
executive board, in the morning, fol- 
lowed in the afternoon by four ad- 
dresses from leaders in four national 
organizations with which the Woman’s 
Auxiliary codperates: the Council of 
Women for Home Missions (Miss 
Edith M. Lowry, New York); the For- 
eign Missions Conference (Miss Flor- 
ence G. Tyler, New York); the Na- 
tional Peace Conference (Dr. Walter 
W. Van Kirk, New York); the Uni- 
versal Christian Council (Dr. Henry 
S. Leiper, New York). 


OCTOBER 15 


After a morning business session, 
section meetings assemble again in the 
afternoon, this time for the discussion 
of the World Christian Community. 


OCTOBER 16 


Witnessing in the Christian Family 
is the subject of an address by Mrs. 
Howard F. Bigelow of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., early in the morning, and later 
the section meetings discuss Christian 
Family Life. At the business meet- 
ing in the afternoon occurs the election 
of eight members at large for the 
national executive board and of the 
executive secretary to succeed Miss 
Lindley. 
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OCTOBER 17 


Power Through Prayer and Worship 
is the theme of Miss Lindley’s address 
at the morning session. Area meetings 
in the afternoon will bring together in 
one group, led by Mrs. D. D. Taber, 
women interested in putting into ef- 
fect the unified parish program in small 
towns; in a second group, those with 
the same interest in rural communities, 
led by Miss Edna B. Beardsley; in a 
third group, those of city parishes, led 
by Miss Margaret I. Marston. 


OCTOBER 18 


Nomination of four women mem- 
bers of the National Council, for elec- 
tion by the General Convention, occurs 
in the morning, and a business meet- 


spiritual life of the individual. 


us, and bless us still. 


wheresoever that river cometh. 


Saviour, the Prince of Peace.” 


days preceding the Triennial? 


We Welcome You 


This will be an epoch-making convention. 
questions to be considered, there will be brought to the women of the Church a clearer 


understanding which will guide their thinking through this next Triennium. 


“And now, O Triune God, as we approach an- 
other Triennial, may thy Spirit which hath from of 
old indwelt the gatherings of thy people, be with 
May the mind that was in 
Christ Jesus be our mind in all our deliberations, 
and may our gifts, to be laid first upon thine Altar, 
flow thence as a river, that thy Church may live 
And give peace 
in our time, O God; through Jesus Christ, our only 


Realizing the power of united intercession shall we not 
make this prayer a very real part of our lives in these 


Louise Edwards Deacon 


WAYS ONE OF FEATURES © FOREIGN FIELDS TO BE REPRESENTED 


ing fills the afternoon. The Kansas 
City hosts have provided a symphony 
orchestra concert for this evening. 


OCTOBER 19 

After the closing business session 
the Triennial Meeting ends in a serv- 
ice at noon with a meditation by Miss 
Lindley. 

Mention of many important pro- 
gram events is omitted in the sum- 
mary above, such as the luncheons at 
which missionaries will talk. A number 
of teas provide the friendly contacts 
which make up so large an element in 
the Triennial. Sessions of the National 
Council’s Church Training Institute 
occupy the first hour of several morn- 
ings. Every day opens with a celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion at 7:30. 


LOUISE EDWARDS DEACON 
President, Woman’s Auxiliary, Diocese of West Missouri 


E, of the hostess Province of the Southwest, and especially of the hostess Diocese 
of West Missouri, are looking forward to greeting you in October. 


All who have attended a Triennial Meeting know the resultant deepening of the 
We rejoice that so many of you are to have this 
experience in the heart of America. and that so many of our own women will be 
enabled to share this experience with you. 


You, who come from other dioceses and provinces, have a special privilege of 
service; for by your presence and fellowship, you will stimulate the work of the 
Church in this area, which is one of the great missionary territories of the Church. 
We believe that our own work, and that of all the sections represented, will be im- 
measurably enriched by the experience of this Triennial. 


In deliberating together, on the great 


We have already begun to work together by using daily the Triennial prayer, 
written for us by Bishop Spencer, your host Bishop, which concludes: 


Missions Panorama at U.T.0. Meeting 


DR. JOHN W. WOOD TO SPEAK &® ANNOUNCE OFFERING 


GLIMPSE at the Church’s steady 

march forward will be provided 

in a new and novel way as one of 
the features of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
Triennial in Kansas City the evening 
of Oct. 10. The occasion will be the 
U.T.O. Mass Meeting, to be held in 
the huge Kansas City Municipal Audi- 
torium arena. 

Highlight of the meeting as usual 
will be the announcement of the total 
of the 1940 United Thank Offering. 
This will come as the climax of a pro- 
gram which will combine radio and 
motion picture technique, with a nar- 
rator carrying the thread of the story. 

A parade of missionaries from the 
field will be another feature, each 


Dr. John W. Wood 


group and the work of the field it rep- 
resents being vividly described by the 
narrator as the missionaries appear on 
the stage. 

The Presiding Bishop will have 
something to say and Dr. John W. 
Wood, soon to retire after forty years’ 
service in charge of foreign missions, 
will give an address. 

It is hoped that motion picture 
highlights of the great U.T.O. pres- 
entation service will also be presented 
at the evening meeting. 

Mrs. Clinton S. Quin of Houston, 
Texas, is chairman of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary executive board committee 
on the U.T.O. meeting and Mrs. Henry 
Burr is in charge in Kansas City. 


Church is Answer to World Need 
—SAYS MRS. ALLEN STEBBINS, NOMINEE FOR TRIENNIAL 


HEN the national Executive 

Board of the Woman’s Aux- 

iliary nominated Mrs. Allen 

Stebbins as presiding officer 
of the Triennial Meeting they added a 
new item to an exceptionally distin- 
guished record. 

To go back to the very beginning, 
Elizabeth Sibley of Rochester, N. Y., 
when baptized in her infancy was 
made a member of the Little Helpers, 
the Church society for infants in arms. 
Emerging from school days (during 
which she was captain of a basketball 
team, good practice for one whose 
Church work was to involve so much 
of coordination! ) she was a Rochester 
district officer of the Junior Auxiliary 
and taught in the Church school. 

She was president of the Western 
New York diocesan Auxiliary before 
that diocese was divided, and as Mrs. 
Kingman Robins, her name became 
widely known as a member of the na- 
tional Executive Board for six years, 
the youngest member elected to that 
time. Mr. Robins died in 1923. In 
1928 from her brother’s home in Wor- 
cester, Mass., Bishop Brent married 
her to Allen Stebbins in All Saints’ 
Church, where the present Bishop 
Hobson was then rector. Mrs. Steb- 
bins has been president of the Auxil- 
lary of the Second Province and has 
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served as educational secretary and 
devotional secretary in the present dio- 
cese of Rochester. 

At Bishop Brent’s suggestion she 
was made a member in 1927 of the 
Continuation Committee of the World 
Conference on Faith and Order and is 
now the only American woman mem- 
ber. The two chief international 
agencies of Church unity, the Confer- 
ences on Faith and Order and on Life 


(Below) Mrs. Allen Stebbins, Nominated 


Triennial Chairman 


"real Christianity,” she observes. 


and Work, have a joint executive com- 
mittee. Mrs. Stebbins is a member of 
its American section. She has thus 
played a prominent part in this largest 
grouping of non-Roman Communions 
seeking unity. 

She is also a member of General 
Convention’s Joint Commission on 
Strategy and Policy, and of the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission for the 
Study of Church Unity. 

Other interests include the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, of which she is an 
associate, the Y.W.C.A., a hospital 
board, music, the New York Museum 
of Modern Art, and much travel in the 
United States and Europe. 

As a delegate to the Triennial Meet- 
ing she knows its viewpoint from the 
floor, and as its presiding officer in 
1937 she knows it from the platform. 
The coming sessions, she feels, are 
vitally important as a meeting of 
Christian women to talk over problems 
of family, nation and world. ‘People 
are confusing nominal Christianity and 
“The 
theme chosen by the Executive Board 
for the Triennial, ‘Witnesses to the 
Power of God,’ is of special value. The 
Church would seem to be the only 
agency which can offer an answer to 
the confusion and pain in the world, 
and a basis for a new order.” 
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Mars Inquirer Would Find 


Early Church Man's Affair 


WOMEN SCARCELY MENTIONED 
IN EARLY YEARS 


NQUIRING citizens from Mars, 

if they were to read the Journal 

of the General Convention even as 

late as 1850, would be driven to 
assume that the Church was exclusive- 
lv a man’s affair. The Woman’s Auxil- 
iary was slow to appear in the life of 
the Church, emerging nearly ninety 
years after the first General Convention 
of 1785. The only mention of women in 
1850 is in a China missionary bishop’s 
report when he names two women 
workers, and in two or three financial 
reports where the names of women 
who had left legacies are listed. 

Twenty-one years later it is a dif- 
ferent story. By 1871 Church leaders, 
especially those charged with promot- 
ing the Church’s missionary work, felt 
more and more the need of uniting and 
extending the few scattered parish or- 
ganizations of women. ‘Female Mis- 
sionary Relief Associations,’ they 
were frequently called. 

The subject loomed up in a large 
way at the General Convention of 
1871. An English visitor, the Very 
Rey. John Saul Howson, then dean of 
Chester Cathedral, had specialized in 
the study of women’s work in the 
English Church, and was invited to 
address a large gathering at General 
Convention. He talked for a solid 
hour and, in the words of the report, 
“attention did not flag a moment.” 

As a result of this and other efforts, 
General Convention’s House of Depu- 
ties said that it regarded “with deep 
interest the work of women in the 
Church, and the formation of such 
Christian organizations as may be con- 
sistent with the government and rules 
of the Church.” 

The secretaries of the Board of Mis- 
sions, predecessor of the present Na- 
tional Council, were told to go ahead 
with whatever plan and promotion 
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seemed expedient. The Board of Mis- 
sions wanted to create a sense of unity 
and combined strength in the women’s 
parish groups already existing, and to 
develop many more. To this end they 
sent out a circular letter to two thou- 
sand clergy asking the appointment of 
a woman in each parish. 

“Of these 2,000 clergy, only about 
400 replied at all,” the report states 
rather mournfully. But these 400 
yielded 330 names of women in par- 
ishes and missions throughout the 
country. These 330, loosely organ- 
ized and lengthily named as the 
“Woman’s Association Auxiliary to the 
Board of Missions,” were the nucleus 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary of today 
with perhaps 500,000 active women. 
Both then and now their work might 
be described as world-wide in scope, 
spiritual in emphasis, and practical in 
operation. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary may be 
unique among women’s national or- 
ganizations in having no corporate le- 
gal existence. In a sense it is just a 
state of mind. It has no constitution, 
no national president or treasurer, no 
charter or articles of incorporation, no 
uniformity of organization or program; 
in a strict sense it has no membership. 

Triennial Meetings have a presiding 
officer and by-laws; the Executive 
Roard has its officers; parochial, dioc- 
esan and provincial branches have their 
cfficers; but the national Auxiliary is 
not, strictly speaking, an organization. 
One can neither join nor resign from it. 

All this, the women feel, makes for 
great adaptability and freedom in 
work. The program of women’s work 
for the Church is broad enough for 
every woman to find her place in it, 
and the lack of regimentation leaves 
each local group free to adapt the pro- 
gram to its peculiar circumstances. 


Photo from portrait by Helen Winthrop Emery 


(Above) Julia Chester Emery, secretary of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, 1876-1916 


<7 HE life and work of one woman, Julia 

Chester Emery, nearly spanned the whole 
period between the origin of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary in 1871 and the modern: period 
since 1919 when the Executive Board was 
organized. 


When the Board of Missions, predecessor 
of the present departments of missions, added 
a woman to its staff to head up the develop- 
ment of women’s work, Miss Mary Emery 
filled that office for two years while her sister 
Theresa assisted her in the supplv work. 
Then the third sister, Julia, became “the sec- 
retary” for women’s work in 1876 and con- 
tinued until the last day of the Triennial 
Meeting of 1916 when she quietly announced 
her resignation to Bishop Lloyd, head of the 
Board of Missions. 

She was little in figure, quick and quiet, 
utterly self-effacing, humorous, devoted to 
the missionaries and their work, her spidery 
hand-writing covering page after page of 
letters and reports in the pre-typewriter days. 

The Emery Fund for Missionaries on Fur- 
lough was named for her when it was estab- 
lished by the women of the Church in 1921 to 
mark the 50th anniversary of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. Her attendance at the jubilee 
service in Church Missions House, October 
20, 1921, was her last public appearance as. 
she died on January 9, 1922, in her 70th year.. 
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Iss LINDLEY ~ of 


New 
York.” So she appears in 
the earliest printed refer- 
ence to her, before she had 

assumed the official status in which as 

Grace Lindley, executive secretary of 

the Woman’s Auxiliary, she has be- 

come known in the Church around the 
world. 

As reported in The Spirit of Mis- 
sions for 1906, “Miss Lindley of New 
York was leading a missionary Bible 
instruction” at a meeting in Church 
Missions House when in came three 
strangers who quietly sat down and 
remained until the end. They proved 
to be relatives of a visiting official from 
the English Church Missionary So- 
ciety who had been touring the country 
and they said Miss Lindley’s hour had 
been the best experience of their trip. 
Of all this, Miss Lindley remembers 
nothing at all. 

Her residence has always been in or 
near New York but she has gone 
around the world, visiting missions. 
She spent six weeks of 1914 in Eng- 
land, invited by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel for a speak- 
ing tour. She has worked in every 
diocese and has visited nearly every 
mission. A Cuba visit, it is true, was 
not in the line of duty; as a girl she 
spent six weeks in the governor’s 
palace, a guest of the Leonard Wood’s 
while General Wood was military gov- 
ernor of Cuba. 

Her official joys and sorrows began 
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“Miss Lindle 


BY GLADYS W. BARNES 


Miss Lindley with Miss Lena Gibbs (left), 

California diocesan U.T.O. treasurer, and the 

late Mrs. Louis P. Monteagle (right) about to 

start on trip around the world from San 
Francisco in 1923. 


during a residence in the diocese of 
Newark when she was elected diocesan 
officer in charge of the Auxiliary’s 
work among young women, known as 
the Junior Auxiliary. Just after her 
election one of the women of her 
parish said sweetly, “Now would it not 
be a good thing if we spent some time 
in praying for the Junior Auxiliary?” 

A similar appointment followed in 
the diocese of New York and she at- 
tended the first of 13 Triennial Meet- 
ings as a New York delegate in 1904, 
in Boston. 

Julia Emery, secretary of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary from 1876 to 1916, 
recognized important events when she 
saw them. In her brief chronology of 
the Church from 1821 to 1921 she has 
this entry for June, 1908: ‘Miss 
Lindley came to Church Missions 
House.” When Miss Emery retired, 
Bishop Lloyd, head of the Board of 
Missions, asked Miss Lindley to take 
her office. 

From these beginnings came a wide 
and varied service. In the recent 
words of an executive board member: 


Our much beloved executive 
For thirty years consecutive 
Has served the dioceses by the score. 
Through a geographic dither 
She has travelled yon and hither, 
And every year they've loved her more 
and more, 


Since 1919 the office of executive 
secretary has been filled by nomina- 
tion of the Triennial to the Presiding 
Bishop, who makes the appointment. 
Miss Lindley, never presuming her re- 
election, discussed with her sister what 
they would do if she were not re- 
elected by the Portland Triennial in 
1922. Her sister said, “You have 
never really sown any wild oats. I 
should think if you are free you might 
do that.” On hearing that she had 
been chosen again by the women of 
the Triennial, her sister wired: “‘Post- 
pone wild oats.” 

Probably the most important event 
in the life of the Auxiliary during the 
past three decades was the change 
voted by the Triennial of 1919 that the 
Auxiliary, hitherto attached. only to 
the Board of Missions, which preceded 
the present National Council depart- 
ments of foreign and domestic missions, 
should from then on be auxiliary to all 
the departments of the Council. From 
this has grown the modern well 


(Below) The Woman’s Auxiliary Triennial in Portland, in 1922, which “postponed the 
wild oats” mentioned in the accompanying article about Miss Lindley. 
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LEADER OF CHURCHWOMEN 


A Quiet Purposeful Influence 


WM OMEN of the Church will be thinking more and more during the 

coming Triennium about the witnessing task which is theirs as 
Christians. In the life of Miss Grace Lindley, the leader of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary for so many years who is soon to retire, an outstanding example 
of quiet, purposeful witnessing is provided. 

It has been said that influence is the pouring in of personality into 
personality; the interpenetration of souls. Surely Miss Lindley has exerted 
such an influence upon the womanhood of the Christian world through her 
wide contacts both within and beyond her own communion and corporate 
and personal lives are richer because she has lived and worked among us. 

To those who have served with her on the National Executive Board 
of the Auxiliary has come the extraordinary privilege of knowing her more 
intimately, and of observing her tact, ability, and deep spiritual resources. 
A great service in official capacity is ending, but her witness will live on. 

Mrs. Ropert G. Happ, Chairman, 
Executive Board of Woman’s Auxiliary. 


rounded program of the Auxiliary. As 
Miss Lindley has expressed it, “The 
program of the Auxiliary is the pro- 
eram of the Church. Its first loyalty 
is given not to itself but to the Church 
it serves.” 

Miss Lindley’s grandfather Lindley, 
a Presbyterian, was one of the earliest 
missionaries to the Zulu, his son’s 
country home of later years at Irving- 
ton, N. Y., being named Inanda for 
the East Africa mission station. Her 
other grandfather was Cyrus Field, of 


Atlantic cable fame. These two, the 
first with a vision of far horizons and 
the other striving to. bring far-off 
things into practical contact with 
every-day life, may well account for 
Miss Lindley’s combination of just 
those characteristics. Of her own home 
one need only say that it was the best 
possible environment. Another an- 
cestor was Stephen Field, a chief 
justice of the United States, also 
founder and warden of St. John’s 
Church, Marysville, Cal. 


(Below) On her trip around the world in 1923, Miss Lindley visited many Mission Fields. She 
is shown along a trail in the mountain province of the Philippines, being carried by natives 
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(Above) Another snapshot of Miss Lindley 


on her round-the-world tour, taken on the 
compound in Kyoto. 


A larger staff at headquarters has 
developed as the work has grown. The 
staff holds long meetings on Mondays 
in Miss Lindley’s office at Church 
Missions House. She has, as it 
happens, a bad reputation for liking 
colder air indoors and more of it than 
many less hardy souls can well endure. 
This led one of the staff to compose 
the following recipe for Ice-Box 
Pudding: 


“Take anywhere between five and eight 
females of assorted sizes. Stuff each one 
with her special duties and responsibilities 
which have been left standing untouched 
over the week-end. Garnish them with folders 
of Urgent Business, date-books, and calen- 
dars, and arrange them, spaced evenly, on a 
Monday morning, in Miss Lindley’s office. 

“Pour on them liberal quantities of Lind- 
ley sympathy, far-sightedness, and belief in 
democratic decisions. Operate the tempera- 
ture control to freeze gradually. Stir in 
occasionally news from the field and im- 
portant issues, beating the air with various 
opinions. It takes at least two hours, 
usually more, for this mixture to attain any 
consistency at all. This amount serves as 
many people in the Church as they can.” 


“What recent developments in the 
women’s work do you find most wel- 
come?” Miss Lindley was asked. ‘The 
increasing amount of work which men 
and women do together,” she replied, 
“and the increased cooperation with 
other Communions.” In her latest 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Supply Department to Lose Mrs. Wade 


IN 20 YEARS, SHE HAS AIDED MANY MISSIONARIES 


T IS a curious fact and known 

to few that the extensive work 

carried on through the Woman’s 

Auxiliary supply department as 
now organized grew directly out of 
women’s experience with Red Cross 
work in 1914-18. 

The first actual reference to supply 
work, or box work, to use an older 
term, is in 1875, in a letter from Julia 
Emery who was for forty years the 
national secretary of the Auxiliary. 
Then, for more than forty years the 
box work “just growed.” The parishes 
liked to do it and the missionaries 
needed it, but there was little or no 
crganization, missionaries and parishes 
corresponding directly and with no co- 
ordination. 

Around 1917 it occurred to Miss 
Grace Lindley, newly appointed sec- 
retary of the Auxiliary, that the Red 
Cross system of production and dis- 
tribution was effective and that women 
thad become accustomed to executing 
orders received through a headquar- 
ters office. She consulted Mrs. Leon- 


ard Wood, then a leader in the Red 
Cross, and Mrs. Wood suggested that 
Mrs. Powell Clayton and Mrs. Austin 
Baldwin, 


two other Churchwomen 


prominent in Red Cross work, might 
be willing to organize the Church’s 
supply work, which they did. They 
said they knew that “Mrs. Wade” 
would be the person to carry it on if 
she would. 

So it was that Theodora Wade, tall 
and slim and smiling, started the 
twenty years’ work from which she re- 
tires at the end of this year. She was 
born in Boston but New York has long 
claimed her as its own. She is a 
member of St. Bartholomew’s parish. 
During the war she had been active in 
the New York County Chapter of the 
Red Cross as assistant supervisor of 
knitting, somewhat to her amusement 
because she doesn’t knit. Later she 
had charge of a Y.W.C.A. hostess 
house to receive women coming back 
from overseas or war brides newly 
arrived. 

Gradually the chaotic state of the 
Auxiliary supply work was brought to 
order. Missionaries have learned to 
send all their requests to their bishops, 
who send them on to Mrs. Wade. They 
are redistributed to diocesan supply 
secretaries who allot them to parishes. 
“The missionaries have played the 
game,’ Mrs. Wade reports, “rarely 
ever making direct personal appeals. 
And the women in the parishes have co- 
operated well when the faults of the 
old way and the advantages of the 
new have been, made clear to them.” 

Mrs. Wade has constantly empha- 
sized the educational value of the sup- 
ply work. The fact that allotments 
are received by way of national and 
Ciocesan headquarters has not at all 
hindered the establishment of friendly 
contacts between donors and recip- 
ients. 

“Why is the supply work neces- 
sary?” Mrs. Wade has been asked, to 
which she replies: “Because missionary 


salaries and appropriations for the sup- _ 


port of missions are too small to meet 
their needs. It should not be neces- 
sary. But whatever hopes we have for 


Typical of thousands of women’s groups 
which work to supply the mission fields with 
needed apparel and supplies is the group of 
St. John’s, Larchmont, N. Y., shown at left. 


Mrs. Theodora Wade (above) who retires as 
head of the Woman’s Auxiliary Supply De- 
partment at end of year. 


the future, there is no question that 
supply work is a necessity now. The 
present standard of salaries and appro- 
priations is not adequate to assume 
the cost of clothing and supplies now 
provided through the supply depart- 
ment.” 

Articles thus supplied include cloth- 
ing, linens and vestments for mission- 
aries; new or used clothing, linens and 


Cispensary supplies for mission houses 


and hospitals. Equivalent value in 
money is more frequently sent now 
than it used to be, especially to hos- 
pitals overseas where customs duty is 
prohibitive. 

The second-hand clothing procedure 
is a kind of national rummage sale. A 
mission, perhaps in the mountains or 
in some other community where the 
people have little money and are re- 
mote from clothing stores, receives a 
box of clothing. The community comes 
and either buys what it needs, for small 
sums within its reach, or barters pro- 
duce or labor for the clothing. Some- 
times the day of sale is the chief social 
and neighborly event for people whose 
social resources are few. A woman 
brings eggs or fruit or vegetables to 
exchange for a dress or children’s 
shoes. A man does some work around 


(Continued on page 17) 
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(Above) Mrs. Robert G. Happ, South Bend, 
Ind., 1940 chairman of the W.A. Executive 
Board. 


NE exciting feature of the Wom- 

an’s Auxiliary Triennial Meeting 

is the election of eight members 

of the Auxiliary’s national Ex- 
ecutive Board which functions between 
Triennials. 

This is a planning and promoting 
group, representative in character, its 
membership being divided over the 
whole country. There are twenty 
members; one from each of the eight 
Frovinces into which the Episcopal 
Church divides the country; eight se- 
lected by the Triennial Meeting; one 
each from three codperating agencies of 
Churchwomen: the Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety, the Church Mission of Help, and 
the Church Periodical Club; and an 
executive secretary who directs a staff 
at headquarters. 

The Board meets four times a year, 
working in close codperation with the 
Church’s National Council to which it 
is “auxiliary.”’ Directly after the 
board meetings, each provincial repre- 
sentative sends a letter to all of her 
diocesan presidents, informing them 
cf the board’s action and recommenda- 
tions, and the diocesan presidents in- 
form the parish branches, so the total 
set-up provides a simple but effective 
two-way channel for ideas and _ in- 
formation. 
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The Triennial Meeting also nomi- 
nates to General Convention four wom- 
en for membership on the Church’s 
National Council. 

Following is the present membership 
of the Executive Board: 


Provincial Representatives 


I Miss Mary Louise Pardee, New 
Haven, Conn. 
II Mrs. Franklin S. Chambers, 


New Lisbon, N. J. 

Ill Mrs. John E. Hill, Philadelphia 

IV Mrs. Fred W. Thomas, Ashe- 

ville, N. C. 

V Mrs. J. V. Blake, Akron, Ohio 

VI Mrs. John E. Flockhart, Du- 
buque, Iowa 


nd 


(Above) Miss Elizabeth Eckel, Warrensburg, 


Mo., U.T.O. treasurer, Diocese of West 
Missouri. 

VII Mrs. H. E. Woodward, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

VIII Mrs. Walter Mitchell, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Girls’ Friendly Society, Mrs. H. E. 
Woodward 


Church Mission of Help, Mrs. Kendall 
Emerson, New York 
Church Periodical Club, Mrs. James 
Keeley, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Members at Large, elected by the 
Triennial Meeting 
Mrs. Paul Barbour, Mission, S. D. 


Mrs. Charles P. Deems, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


_ Triennial Elects Eight Board Members 


ONE OF EXCITING FEATURES AT KANSAS CITY 


Mrs. Robert G. Happ, South Bend, Ind. 

Mrs. Norman B. Livermore, Ross, 
Calif. 

Mrs. Henry J. Macmillan, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

Mrs. Charles E. Griffith, Glen Ridge, 
N. J. 

Mrs. Clinton S. Quin, Houston, Texas 

Mrs. Kenneth C. M. Sills, Brunswick, 
Me. 

Ex Officio, Miss Grace Lindley 


Alaska Tour. Forty church people, 
including several clergy, sailed from 
Seattle early in August on the SS. 
Denali for Alaska, members of the first 
annual FortH Magazine tour. Bishop 
Rowe and Mrs. Grafton Burke accom- 
panied the group. It is expected that 
tours to various mission fields will be 
sponsored each year by Fortu. 


To stimulate both summer conference at- 
tendance and United Thank Offering gifts, 
the South Florida Woman’s Auxiliary offered 
a prize of a summer conference scholarship 
for the best U.T.O. program. All Saints’ 
Church, Lakeland, won. The program 
theme was the fiftieth anniversary of the 
offering, which is being widely observed this 
year. 


(Below) Mrs. Henry Burr, Kansas City, Mo., 
who is in charge of arrangements for the 
U.T.O. Mass Meeting in Kansas City. 
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Providence Journal 

Among the speakers at the Triennial of the Woman’s Auxiliary in Kansas City will be many well-known persons. 

are shown here. They are, left to right: Mrs. Howard F. Bigelow, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Dr. Wm. A. Eddy, President, Hobart College: Edith E. 
Lowry, New York, executive secretary, Council of Women for Home Missions. 


Chidtnott 


Photos of some of them 


W.A. Delegates Have Varied Interests 


TEA ROOM OWNER, 


TEA ROOM owner, a jour- 

nalist, a singer, a business col- 

lege registrar, a teacher, a por- 

trait painter, a librarian, a 
graduate nurse, and the manager of a 
residence for medical students are all 
going to Kansas City as delegates to 
the Triennial Meeting of the women 
of the Church in October. An excep- 
tional number of new delegates are 
coming, looking forward with excite- 
ment to their first Triennial. 

Among women who have no regular 
profession it is noticeable that many, 
when asked what is their leading in- 
terest, mention “Church” first and fre- 
quently no other. Many say, “I used 
to hold this or that community office 
but I have given it up as I find Church 
work now takes all my time.” 

Many of the women put their home 


Below are other Triennial speakers. 


JOURNALIST, 


and family before any other social 
agencies, and no wonder, for some of 
them have large families, five or six 
children; “seven children and four- 
teen grandchildren” writes one, per- 
haps exceptional. Many recognize 
their family relationship as having 
techniques of its own and list as their 
profession “rector’s wife,’ “‘bishop’s 
wife,” “missionary’s wife.” 

Everyone holds or has held some 
Church office but in addition to this, 
delegates are giving countless hours of 
work through social and educational 
agencies. Numerically, the Red Cross 
leads and the next six in order are hos- 
pital boards, home boards, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Y.W.C.A., Girl 
Scouts, and D.A.R. 

They also hold office in half a dozen 
kinds of college organizations, on 


LIBRARIAN LISTED 


county and civic boards or commis- 
sions, in the Salvation Army and the 
Humane Society, in city missions and 
little theatres, on councils of social 
agencies, library boards, community 
chest funds, and World’s Fairs. 

Their activities include interracial 
work, child welfare, kindergartens, 
juvenile court and legal reforms, tuber- 
culosis prevention, work for the blind 
and the deaf, for migrants and refu- 
gees, for China relief, and a little 
political activity but not much. Or- 
ganizations for education, art and 
music, especially music, are served by 
them, and many other welfare organi- 
zations, with garden clubs’ and 
women’s clubs past counting. Also a 
few other things that look interesting 
on their returns but are, alas! illeg- 
ible. 


They are, left to right: Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, New York, Universal Christian Council; Florence G. 


Tyler, New York, secretary, Foreign Missions Conference of North America; Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, New York, treasurer, The National Council. 
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Miss Case to Retire 


EDUCATIONAL ADVISER 
OF W.A. FOR TEN YEARS 


DELAIDE TEAGUE CASE, 

Ph.D., professor of education 

at Teachers College, Columbia 

University, New York, has 
served since 1930 as part-time educa- 
tional adviser to the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary and is resigning this year. 

Born in St. Louis and graduated 
from Bryn Mawr in 1908, Miss Case 
has taken her graduate .degrees at 
Columbia. She is a member of St. 
Ignatius’ Church, New York. As edu- 
cational adviser for the Auxiliary she 
has had much to do with raising 
standards for the training of mission- 
ary candidates, and developing the 


Adelaide T. Case 


Church’s training centers for women, 
especially Windham House, New 
York, and the Bishop Tuttle School, 
Raleigh, N. C. In cooperation with 
the Rev. Dr. D. A. McGregor of the 
National Council’s Department of 
Christian Education, and in connec- 
tion with Teachers College summer 
sessions she has provided courses de- 
signed especially for parish directors 
of religious education and Church 
workers among college students. 

Her personal interests are many and 
varied. She is active in the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy and 
in work for peace, for Church unity, 


Supply Department to Lose Mrs Wade 


(Continued from page 14) 


the place in exchange for a shirt. 
Many missions with no money for re- 
pairs are kept in repair by this form of 
barter. 

At all times clothing is freely given 
away when the need is known, or as 
freely as the supply allows. Many and 
many a time only a layette from the 
mission has kept a new-born baby 
from being wrapped in rags, and many 
a funeral has waited until the mission 
found a decent suit for a burial. A 
more cheerful occasion is when a young 
man turns up at the mission door to 
ask if he can buy, or even borrow, a 
suit of clothes for next Saturday after- 
noon. “Yes, ma’am, I figure on gettin’ 
married.” 

The stronger eastern dioceses nat- 
urally do a large proportion of the 
supply work, but even the smallest 
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boxes, sent perhaps by little groups of 
half a dozen women who live in a mis- 
sion themselves, are needed to build 
wp the total, which has an average 
annual value of nearly $170,000, not 
including any valuation on the second- 
hand clothing. 


and for refugees. She has had many 
contacts with educational and re- 
ligious groups among the Jews. 

“There are four demands that the 
Church is making upon women today 
and that groups of women are uniting 
to meet,’ Miss Case has recently ob- 
served. “Every Churchwoman can do 
these four things: She can through 
her own self-discipline help to purify 
the life of the Church. She can under- 
stand and take part in the Church’s 
world-wide task. She can actively 
support Christian education. And she 
can dedicate herself to the establish- 
ment of a world at peace.” 


“My barber was a convert years 
ago from the Salvation Army,” writes 
the Rev. Hunter Lewis from the 
Japanese city of Koriyama. “The other 
day he asked if the Salvation Army 
God and the Episcopal God were the 
same. I realized that he could stand 
all the impromptu teaching I could 
give, so whenever I go for a haircut 
I am armed with a good topic.” 


WANTED: PHOTOS OF WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


FORTH wants photographs 
showing varied activities of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and other 
women’s organizations in parishes 
throughout the country. To en- 


courage such FORTH offers to 
pay $5.00 for the best photo sub- 
mitted in this category prior to 
Jan. 1, 1941; $3.00 for the second 


best, 
choice. 


and $2.00 for the third 
Photos of women doing 


things in the interests of the 
Church; candid camera “shots,” 
close-up views are desired. They 
may be photos showing how 
U.T.O. boxes are filled; social 
service activities; sewing or a mul- 
titude of other good works. Send 
your entries to: Photo Editor, 
FORTH Magazine, 281 Fourth 
Ave., New York. All entries be- 
come property of this magazine. 


Trek to West 


NANKING AMONG 


(Photos from 


Amazin 


GINLING COLLEGE 


(Left) Students of Ginling College in Chengtu, 
China, on trip over a famous suspension 
bridge. 

HEN the amazing story is 

written about the college 

students’ move to western 

China in order to continue 
their studies during war time, a famous 
chapter will tell about the girls’ college, 
Ginling, normally in Nanking. Out 
of 108 institutions of higher educa- 
tion, nearly 100 trekked to western 
China and are operating there. 

When Nanking was about to be in- 
vaded, Ginling packed up and trans- 
ported itself to Chengtu, in the north- 
western province of Szechuan. The 
trip took two months since the direct 
route would have been across active 
battlefields. Starting by the way of 
Shanghai the girls traveled by ocean 
steamer down the coasts to Hongkong, 
then by train up to Hankow in central 
China, then by river boat up the 
Yangtze to Chungking, and by bus 
over to Chengtu. When the railway 
was bombed, as it frequently was at 
that time, they got off the train and 
waited until the raid was over. The 
whole trip was a strain on nerves and 
spirits but they took it smiling. 

Arrived at Chengtu, they were wel- 
comed by their hospitable sister col- 
lege, West China University, and be- 
came one of five student bodies to 
share that small campus, crowding 
every inch of space. Here under their 
president, Miss Wu Yi-fang, one of 
China’s foremost educators, the girls 
settled down to their regular four- 
year undergraduate course. They 
learned to take bombing in their stride. 
After one raid they omitted classes for 


(Left) Ginling students at Kwanhsien, near 
Chengtu, with country folk; (below) Ginling 
students in Jenshow. 


“a day, gave over living room and 


dining room space to Red Cross relief, 
and removed debris from class rooms. 
Within 48 hours a senior in music, on 
a stage banked with flowers, was giv- 
ing a scheduled recital. 

Chengtu has been bombed many 
times but the weather in that province 
is cloudy most of the time from 
October to May so the girls have some 
measure of peace during the school 
year. Makeshift expedients such as 
mattresses stuffed with rice straw have 
been adopted cheerfully. 

*k k ik 


In Chengtu, the college had a new 
experience when the sociology depart- 
ment took on a pioneer piece of social 
service, cooperating with the govern- 
ment’s work of rural development. 

Jenshow was the name of the section 
chosen, a one-street town surrounded 
by many villages in a backward area 
where~ malnutrition, illiteracy and 
superstition reigned almost supreme. 
A small group of students and super- 
visors traveled two days by ricksha 
over a high mountain pass, carrying 
bedding rolls and charcoal braziers. 
The region is well up toward the Tibet 
border. Arrived at Jenshow, they 
settled in a building the government 
provided and after an opening speech 
by the county magistrate they started 
in to improve the whole environment 
in terms of local needs and resources. 

Since few if any of the country 
people could read, the girls arranged 
a big show of posters and exhibits 
which was visited by over 5,000 people 
cn the opening day. Children and 
young people were taught games. The 
children have no toys at all, either for 
amusement or for educational value. 


(Below) President Wu Yi-fang (right) ar 
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For both young and old, lectures and 
pictures were supplemented by plays. 
These girls can produce a play based 
on any story, with impromptu acting 
and any stage facilities they can find 
along a roadside. They wove educa- 
tion and patriotism into their plots, 
and the people loved it. 

The University of Nanking was also 
at work on this rural project, develop- 
ing better farm and garden procedures. 
Here as elsewhere throughout unoccu- 
pied China the colleges were working 
closely with the growing number of co- 
operative societies. 

k + 2 

Meanwhile, back on the home 
campus in Nanking, the Ginling build- 
ings, miraculously unharmed, have 
been the scene of constant action for 
the college has housed and taught 
large numbers of refugee women and 
girls and children. Over the most 
critical period, 24,000 were cared for. 

Through homecraft classes, new re- 
sources have been opened to these 
women who are mostly poor and un- 
taught, and have helped them toward 
self-support. Weaving cotton towels 
and stockings for the Chinese market 
has been successful; so has wool weav- 
ing. Nature study starts with learn- 
ing the names of the trees on the 
campus and goes on to gardening. 

Many of the leaders and instruc- 
tors are themselves refugees. One man 
had a thriving little stocking factory 
in Shanghai, which was burned with 
all its machinery. One woman of 33, 
now an instructor, was left with five 
children when her husband, a brass 
merchant, was killed. Soon after his 
death, her year-old baby was burned 
when her house was burned by the in- 


ign staff with the Ginling college dog. 


(Right) Lung Hsien Wen, Ginling student, 
quenching thirst with sugar cane, with one 
of few rickshas which accompanied the 
western trek. 

vaders, and a boy of five died in a 
refugee camp. A daughter of nine was 
given away to a family who promised 
to support her and she will become a 
daughter-in-law of that family. Two 
temaining daughters are with the 
mother on the Ginling campus, in 
school and doing well. 

Cooking, sewing, knitting, physical 
education, mental recreation and 
spiritual shepherding all are carried on 
here. Kindergarten children, thin and 
underfed when received, thrive and 
learn to sing. 

The mere feeding and clothing of all 
these people on limited relief funds is 
no small administrative task. There 
are over 200 women and girls on the 
campus, and over 100 children. 

The Episcopal Church formerly 
made yearly appropriations to Ginling, 
which is supported by several codper- 
ating mission boards. Miss Grace 
Lindley, executive secretary of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, is a member of the 
Ginling American board of founders. 

In Nanking the Rev. John Magee 
and now, while Mr. Magee is on leave, 
the Rev. Ernest Forster have been 
responsible for some of the religious 
teaching and Church services at Gin- 
ling; the Church’s Chinese staff has 
also helped there. One of the four 
Episcopal Church centers in Nanking 
is near Ginling and most of the nine- 
teen people recently confirmed there 
were young women who were protected 
at Ginling during the terrible days of 
the invasion. 


(Below) Refugee students on Ginling campus 
in Nanking; (right) Li Chai Ko, Chinese boy 
sounding college gong. 


War Endangers Much 


European Mission Work 


CHURCH MAY BE ASKED 
TO AID ENGLISH MISSIONS 


(Right) Just before the war, members of European mission boards, now cut off from 
overseas work, met with Oriental and American representatives at Madras. 


ISSIONARY work of Euro- 

pean churches involving mil- 

lions of dollars annually is 

jeopardized by the European 
war, according to information reaching 
the Presiding Bishop. Bishop Tucker 
is keeping a close watch of the situation 
and already has advised the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury of the interest of 
the Episcopal Church in the United 
States in the tremendous problems 
facing the Church of England. 

When war overwhelms a country and 
the outward flow of money is blocked, 
what happens to 'the overseas mission- 
aries of that country? ‘This is a ques- 
tion which American Church people 
might well ask. From many parts of 
the world come instances of acute dis- 
tress. As early as last May a Nor- 
wegian missionary wrote from China: 
“Our remittances from Norway have 
stopped.” 

Forty-five Lutheran societies in oth- 
er countries than America have work 
overseas and thirty-three of these are 
cut off from their bases of support, ac- 
cording to the American United Luth- 
eran Church. The remaining twelve 


Rose and Fell With Tide 


A New England sea captain 
of Congregationalist background 
once ventured into an Episcopal 
Church. “And how did you like 


the service?” they asked him when 


he came out. “Fine!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘At first I couldn’t tell 
when to get up and when to sit 
down but finally I just dropped 
anchor and rose and fell with the 
tide.” 


are still receiving support from Swe- 
den. American Lutherans have set out 
to raise half a million dollars to aid 
those groups cut off. 

Bishop Azariah of Dornakal, South 
India, and several English bishops in 
India have called the attention~ of 
their people to missions in their areas, 
mostly German, deprived of support. 
The Church of India and other Chris- 
tian groups in that country are under- 
taking to assist these missions but re- 
sources are small and England is not 
free to take up all the extra load. 

In China, China of all places where 
life has brought almost insuperable 
burdens to all, help has been given by 
Chinese and foreigners to a number of 
German missionaries. China has its 
own refugees and in Shanghai a colony 
of some 19,000 Jewish exiles. 

Latest figures show that of all non- 
Roman missionaries under European 
mission boards, twenty-nine per cent 
are British and thirteen per cent are 
ccentinental; forty-two per cent, in 
other words, of the whole staff over- 
seas are supported from countries 
where support is now diminished or 
endangered. The missionary program 
of the English Church alone involves 
expenditures of nearly eleven million 
dollars annually. It is now certain that 
this support will be seriously curtailed 


by the war. 
Writing bishops of the American 
Church recently, Presiding Bishop. 


Tucker indicated that the Church may 
be called upon to support sizable por- 
tions of the English Church’s mis- 
sionary program as a result of the war 
emergency. He stated he has had a 
call from one of the English missionary 
societies asking for help. He said he 


is in close contact with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and expects to submit 
the whole matter to General Conven- 
tion when it meets in Kansas City in 
October. 

“Such uncertainty as the present 
may seem to preclude any attempt for 
a large advance on the part of the 
Church,” said Bishop Tucker in his 
letter to his fellow bishops. “And yet 
no matter what happens it is obvious 
that the world’s need of Christ in the 
years ahead will be greater than ever 
before. New opportunities for work 
will be many. It seems to me therefore 
that the circumstances present a chal- 
lenge to the Church to make her wit- 
ness more effective.” 

Undoubtedly conditions growing out 
of the European war will therefore be 
a prime concern of the coming General 
Convention. 


Every W. A. in California 
Gets FORTH 
The Woman’s Auxiliary in 
every parish and mission in the 
Diocese of California is now sub- 
scribing to one or more copies of 
FORTH. This is largely the re- 


sult of correspondence on the part 
‘of Mrs. Norman B. Livermore, of 
Ross, Cal., with each parish presi- 
dent. Mrs. Livermore is a member 
of the national Executive Board of 
the Auxiliary. 
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St. Luke’ 


CARES F¢ 


(Left) The Rev. E. G. Mullen, chaplain of St. 

Luke’s, Manila, about to baptize a baby 

patient; directly below, the men’s ward at 
the hospital. 


ANILA, great Oriental sea- 
port with more than 600,000 
people, has perhaps 20 hos- 
pitals, which are inspected 
once a year on Hospital Day by a semi- 
official committee who award prizes for 
general excellence. Among the larger 
hospitals St. Luke’s, in spite of its old 
and worn building, has won first prize 
so often—five years in succession— 
that it has almost ceased to be news. 

Started as a little dispensary in 1903, 
in the face of those appalling condi- 
tions of squalor and disease which con- 
fronted the early American occupation 
of the Philippines (see Victor Heiser’s 
‘““American Doctor’s Odyssey” for some 
details), St. Luke’s Hospital has grown 
up in its crowded slummy district 
until now its compound, shared by St. 
Luke’s Church, is a haven of peace, 
loved by all. “I never go work any- 
where else, Miss Weiser,” said a St. 
Luke’s gardener. “I finish here.” The 
first graduate of the nurses’ school, 
Mrs. Veneranda Atienza, is still on 
duty, and her daughter Virginia was 
graduated this year. 

One set of heroes and at least three 
sets of heroines have kept the hospital 
going through years of difficulty. 
Among the heroes are Bishop Brent 
who founded it and Bishop Mosher 
who has somehow kept it open in spite 
of mounting difficulties; also a long 
line of doctors, among them B. L. Bur- 
dette, J. E. Reed, L. Z. Fletcher, now 
in charge, the lay superintendent, 
Bayard M. Stewart, and that cedar of 
Lebanon, Dr. N. M. Saleeby, a Syrian 
born in the Lebanon and for many 


At left, the X-ray room at St. Luke’s, most 

modern in the Philippines; below left, the 

dispensary or out-patient department. In a 

year, 40,000 patients were treated in this 
department alone. 
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janks First Among Manila Hospitals 


HOO PATIENTS YEARLY, 40,000 IN CLINICS 


years a strong friend and pillar of St. 
| Luke’s. 

Heroines of the story have included 
the American nurses, among them 
Ellen Hicks, now retired, Deaconess 
Massey, still on duty in the Philip- 
pines, and Lillian Weiser, superin- 
tendent of nurses since 1916. Also the 
fine young native nurses; 35 are in 
training at a time and the graduates 
are doing the hospital credit in hard 
places all over the Islands. 

And the Women’s Board, a volun- 
teer group of some 75 women, Ameri- 
cans, British and others, whose serv- 
ices have been invaluable. Month 
after month the diocesan paper reports 
a gift, an alteration to improve the 
almost hopeless building, or a piece of 
new equipment “from the Women’s 
Board,” and this in spite of the fact 
that temporary residence in Manila 
makes frequent change in the person- 
nel of the Board. 

The hospital’s 150 beds have over 
4,000 patients in a year; the clinics 
give just short of 40,000 treatments. 


Wives and children of English 
clergy from Hongkong are now refu- 
gees in the Philippines where the 
American clergy are trying to return 
the hospitality which in 1937 Bishop 
Hall and his people in Hongkong pro- 
vided for American refugees from 
Shanghai. Bishop Wilner writes that 
in Baguio, Brent School for American 
children has opened its buildings dur- 
ing the holidays to house about 70 
other refugees from Hongkong. An 
English newspaper reports that 2,000 
had arrived in Manila early in July 
‘out of about 9,000 expected during the 
month. 


From top to bottom, right: Mrs. Veneranda 
Atienza, valedictorian of 1911 St. Luke’s 
class, with her daughter, valedictorian of 
the 1940 class, before the hospital; the hos- 
pital kitchen; children’s pavilion given by 
Manila business man for sick Manila children. 
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HE waterfront is not always 
on the ocean, and sailors are not 
all congregated in the seacoast 


cities. So finds Detroit’s Epis- 
copal City Mission Society, which cares 
for homeless, jobless, needy and just 
lonely men of the waterfront in its his- 
toric Mariners’ Church and nearby 
Mariners’ Institute. 

Time has brought many changes to 
the church since it was built in 1848 
with the money left by two sisters who 
had lived on the spot. The church 
was given to benefit the crews of the 
schooners, packet boats and lumber 


24 


“hookers” that kept the Detroit River 
crowded with activity. But the sailors 
did not worship alone, for the old, 
wealthy families of the city, who had 
homes near the river, also went there 
for services. Even today the descend- 
ants of early parishioners return once 
each year to worship at the water- 
front. 

The oldest stone church in Michigan, 
this building is of rough gray stone 
with walls nearly two and a half feet 
thick. Solid black walnut is used for 
much of the woodwork. The pulpit, 
altar and pews are as strong today as 


Old Mariner: 


WATERFRO 


At the left, “Buck,” a coal passer down from 
Duluth, looks over a two-master model, which 
occupies an honored place at Mariners’ 
Church, Detroit; below, a service at the 
church with men from Mariners’ Institute 
and Taylor Hall in foreground. Built ninety- 
two years ago, the Mariners’ Church has 
served thousands of sailors, including crews 
of schooners, packet boats and lumber 
“hookers.” Today the Church carries on an 
interesting work under the Detroit City 
Missions Society. (Photos by Kendrick Kimball) 


when new. ‘There are seats for 500. 

Unique is the location of the church 
on the second floor of the building. 
This arrangement was made for the 
sake of economy. The first floor was 
rented out as a post office and later as 
a store. When the Mariners’ Church 
was reopened in 1926 after it had been 
closed entirely for a number of years, 
the first floor became Taylor Hall, 
named in honor of the two women who 
donated money for the building. 

Last year 29,000 free lunches were 
given to hungry men who flocked 
there to find shelter from rain and cold 
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urch Refuge for Homeless Seamen 


weather and a world in which they had 
no place. 

There, in row after row of chairs, 
they can sit and read or sleep a little 
until the ship’s bell announces that 
soup is ready. There they can listen 
to a radio, read magazines, enjoy free- 
dom to do as they wish. No one tells 
them to go to church upstairs, but they 
attend the services in a body. Some- 
times the men in Taylor Hall find jobs, 
get on their feet again, and move into 
the Mariners’ Institute next door. 


“Welcome, Sailor.” says the Rev. George 

Backhurst, head of the Detroit City Missions 

which maintains Mariners’ Church. He is 

shown at the right greeting a newcomer 

down from the lakes with his duffle bag. 

Above, men are shown getting a bite to eat 
at Taylor Hall. 


This institute, a three-story brick 
building behind the church, is a hostel 
for one hundred homeless men who 
have “some desire for independence 
and self-support.” The men can have 
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a bed for 20 cents, breakfast for a 
nickel and a filling dinner for 15 cents. 
They have a library to use. The in- 
stitute provides a telephone with which 
they may find jobs. 

The men at the institute come from 
everywhere, from all walks of life. 
Some are veterans of the World War, 
while others are retired from the mer- 
chant marine. They range from elder- 
ly men on pensions down to youths 
who come to town for jobs that never 
materialize and must get along on the 
temporary work they find. 

Last year the Mariners’ Institute, 
which is self-supporting, helped 2,500 
needy persons and provided clothing 
for 1,800. Nearly 200 found jobs with 
its aid. In addition, the institute 
served 18,000 dinners, furnished twice 
that many beds. Some of these were 
earned by work, but most of them were 
paid for in cash. 

In the church itself there are two 
services every Sunday and each has 
a good-sized congregation composed 
chiefly of men from Taylor Hall and 


the Mariners’ Institute. Ship lights 
gleam in the nave, and life preservers 
hang on the walls. 

Among the surpliced choir at the 
Mariners’ Church are ten or twelve 
boys who, like the men of the water- 
front, are getting a new start in life 
through the City Mission Society and 
its genial director, the Rev. George 
Backhurst. For the activities of this 
society are not limited to the church 
and the institute. 

Faber House provides a home for 
twenty or thirty boys, while Page 
House, a self-supporting institution, re- 
ceives girls and women of all ages who 
are temporarily unemployed. Chap- 
lains of the society visit more than a 
dozen public institutions, and a full- 
time worker offers his aid to boys who 
appear at the juvenile court. 

The work that began with the or- 
ganization of the City Mission Society 
and the reopening of the Mariners’ 
Church has spread far, and it influ- 
ences the lives of more men, women, 
boys and girls each year. 
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Dog Sled Trips and Other Hardship 


1 organ. Loses its breath in warm 
weather but recovers in the fall. 

25 Prayer Books, all shedding Morn- 
ing Prayer. 

1 victrola completely out of commis- 
Sion. 

1 icebox but never any ice. 

1 small pitcher for guest room. Also 
does duty as baptismal ewer. 


HESE are but a few extracts 

from the conscientious inven- 

tory turned over to Bishop 

Jenkins of Nevada on the re- 
cent retirement of Alice Wright, United 
Thank Offering worker, as she left St. 
Anne’s Mission, Fort McDermitt. She 
was not so gloomy about all the equip- 
ment, gloom being no part of her nat- 
ural character. 

“She has gone, and for me much 
of Nevada goes with her,’ writes a 
friend. Miss Wright herself has been 
recalling certain scenes from her earlier 
field, Alaska, and from Nevada. 

“T remember,” she says, “the old 
Mariposa sailing out of Seattle harbor 

‘late one rainy August night in 1914. 
The passenger list included a dozen 
or so old sourdoughs returning for the 
winter after a season outside, a few 
mining men on the way to Juneau, and 
the new recruit for the mission field. 
When it was discovered that she was 
a missionary, the ‘poor-deluded-thing’ 


VETERAN MISSIONARY 


expression never left their faces.” 

The party turned inland at Skagway. 
At White Horse the stern-wheeler 
Vukon came along to take them down 
river to Dawson. Eight days there in 
pouring rain with time between 
showers to walk out to the Klondike. 
Then came the slow journey down the 
Yukon with the banks a _ glowing 
golden color. The cry of ‘Wood pile!” 
from the boat as it drew up to shore 
for fuel, and the echoing cry of 
“Steamboat!” brought white men and 
native people to the river bank for 
the exciting event of their days. 

On down the river went the travel- 
ers, around the great bend at Fort 
Yukon, and 300 miles further to 
Tanana where Miss Wright changed 
both boats and rivers. ‘The Reliance 
was waiting for us at Tanana for its 
last trip of the season up the Tanana 
River, the nights cold enough to coat 
the wheel with ice. Soon we docked at 
St. Mark’s Indian Mission, Nenana. 

“The mission building was then an 
old log house. The lighting system was 
a row of lanterns, used collectively in 
the evening in the Big Room and 
taken separately to our bedrooms at 
bedtime. All the water used for every 
purpose by that family of 30 children 
and three adults was packed from the 
river in coal-oil cans. The furnace 
was an old oil tank. 


(Below) The Yukon on which Miss Wright sailed from White Horse to Dawson on her first 
missionary trip in 1914. 
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RETIRES AFTER TWENTY-S§ 


“The Big Room was living room, 
dining room and chapel, but to the 
village people and the children it was 
wonderful. Many pictures of it float 
through my mind. The village people 
dancing there in beaded and fur- 
trimmed garments. At Christmas, the 
room hung with spruce boughs and the 
children coming down early to ex- 
plore their stockings. The whole vil- 
lage seated on the floor consuming 
vast amounts of moosemeat, potatoes, 
cranberries and ginger bread.” 

Miss Wright had busy days and 
years, cooking for the entire household, 
looking after the washing which in 
those days was done on the installment 
plan and took most of the week, play- 
ing the organ and, in the absence of 
a priest, conducting services; teaching 
the girls to cook and sew, planning the 
children’s good times, trading with the 
village, settling troubles, burying the 
dead, and writing endless letters to in- 


(Below) Alice Wright, shown shortly after 
arriving in Alaska in 1914, with a young 
Alaskan. 
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1 Alaska Recalled by Alice Wright 


ARS’ WORK ®&® MORE RECENTLY IN NEVADA 
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terest people in the distant work. 

For excitement, the mail team came 
dashing across the frozen river once a 
month. Miners and trappers came in 
for reading matter. Perhaps at the 
end of a quiet day a shout from the 
river where the children were skating 
and a boy would run in to exclaim, 
“Bishop Rowe! He come, he come!” 

In the early days there were times 
of wild excitement for the boys when- 
ever Archdeacon Hudson Stuck came 
up the trail, or up the river in the old 
mission launch, Pelican. ‘Such fun 
for them. Never could anyone tell 
such stories at bedtime, nor think of 
such interesting things for boys to do.” 

“One March,” Miss Wright contin- 
ues, “I went with our people to their 
hunting camp high in the mountains. 
With the dogs full of excitement, we 
set off on the 80-mile drive, ten sleds 
loaded with camp equipment, children, 
dogs, men and women laughing and 
singing. While the men put up the 


(Below) A Christmas mystery play staged at 
Nenana while Miss Wright was there. 
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tents the women on snow shoes and 
with axes went out to get boughs for 
the floor. When they came back, 
stove pipes were sending out smoke 
and tea kettles boiling. 

“Mornings, after work was done and 
the men were off to hunt, the women 
took their bead work to one of the 
tents and had tea together. When it 
was time for the men to return, all 
hurried home to have supper ready, 
for did not the village laws require 
that a woman have food ready when 
her man came home or else she had 
a fine to pay? This was a glimpse of 
the Indian in his old life, when he was 
self-reliant, industrious and happy, and 
at home in the life that was his own.” 

During Miss Wright’s last three 
years at Nenana a new mission build- 
ing was erected, as happy as the old 
house had been, a sound of children’s 
contented laughter greeting the visitor 
when the door opened. Miss Wright 
might never have left but for the fact 
that some visitor brought scarlet fever 
to the village. For five months the 
epidemic raged, catching most of the 
children and all the staff but Miss 
Wright herself. When she went out on 
furlough, she was exhaust-d. Before 
she had opportunity to rest, she had 
a physical examination and _ her 
Alaskan days were pronounced over. 

“No more forlorn person ever 
wandered about the streets of San 


Diego than I that winter. Then 
Bishop Jenkins asked me to work in 
Nevada and I started among the 
Indians at Nixon. 

“There I was out on the hot dry 
Nevada desert after nearly 20 years 
in the green wilderness of Alaska. I 
lived in a house alone and ate in soli- 
tude after being one of the big Ne- 
nana family. In Alaska I never knew 
what loneliness meant. Now I learned 
it letter by: letter.” 

In a way, though, Miss Wright 
found it was the old mission life of 
classes and services, children to make 
friends with, sick to visit, clothing from 
mission boxes to take care of, letters 
to write, and the dead to bury—s5S0O 
in three years at Nixon. For many 
years the mission had had only a 
woman worker. Miss Wright and the 
Bishop both felt a priest should be sta- 
tioned there so when one was secured, 
Miss Wright went to start more Indian 
work at Fort McDermitt. 

“Tucked away in the Santa Rosa 
mountains, it is 80 miles from the 
railroad. To the people and the chil- 
dren, those mountains enclose the 
whole world. Life is at its barest. 
Again we tried to put into the chil- 
dren’s lives some joy and meaning. 
They are so slow about expressing 
themselves that one never knows how 
much has taken root in their minds 
but there are glimpses sometimes.” 


(Below) Children of St. Mark’s Mission, Nenana, cutiing rhubarb. 
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Beautiful Little 
Theater where 
the House of 
Bishops will 
meet in Kansas 
City. 


Convention Program Nearing Completion 


[50003 EXP ECGEED 


HE program for General Con- 

vention is now virtually com- 

plete, according to announce- 

ment by Mr. Wilber A. Cochel, 
general chairman of the Kansas City 
committee. The great Opening Service 
will start at 11 a.m., October 9, in the 
Municipal Auditorium arena, which 
seats 15,000. The Kansas City com- 
mittee expects the arena to be packed 
for the occasion. 

The Presiding Bishop will be the 
preacher at the Opening Service. In 
the procession will be the Primate of 
Canada, leaders of other Kansas City 
churches, possibly a personal repre- 
sentative of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and of course bishops, missiona- 
ries, and other leaders of our own 
Church. 

The detailed program of Conven- 
tion, including various group and or- 
ganizational meetings and sessions was 
not yet available when this issue went 
to press. Following, however, is an 
outline of official sessions, subject to 
change: 

Wednesday, Oct. 9 

7:30 A.M. Corporate Communion of Bish- 
ops and Deputies 

11:00 A.M. Opening Service—Arena 

2:15 P.M. Opening Session of Woman’s 
Auxiliary, Auditorium Arena 

3:00 P.M. Opening Session House of Bish- 
ops—Little Theater 

3:00 P.M. Opening Session House of Depu- 
ties—Music Hall 

8:30 P.M. Reception at William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art 
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AT OPENING SERVICE 


Thursday, Oct. 10 
7:30 A.M. Holy Communion 
churches 
8:00 A.M. Corporate Communion and Pres- 
entation of the United Thank 
Offering of the Women—Arena 
9:30 A.M. Devotional Service—Cathedral 
10:00 A.M. Sessions of Houses of Bishops 
: and Deputies 
2:00 P.M. Woman’s Auxiliary 
8:30 P.M. Mass Meeting and Announce- 
ment of U.T.O.—Arena 


Friday, Oct. 11 


7:30 A.M. Holy Communion — various 
churches 

9:30 A.M. Devotional Service 

11:00 A.M. Joint Session of the two Houses 
and Woman’s Auxiliary—Music 
Hall 

2:30 P.M. Joint Session of the two Houses 
and the Woman’s Auxiliary 

8:00 P.M. Mass Meeting of Youth—Music 
Hall 

10:00 P.M. Reception for Youth 


Saturday, Oct. 12 
7:30 A.M. Holy 
churches 
9:30 A.M. Devotional Service 
9:00 to 10:30 A.M. Session of 
Edison Hall 
9:30 A.M. Woman’s Auxiliary 
10:00 A.M. Houses of Bishops and Deputies 
2:00-3:30 P.M. Youth Meeting j 
7:00 P.M. Youth Banquet 


Sunday, Oct. 13 


7:30 A.M. Holy 
churches 

8:00 A.M. Corporate Communion, Youth of 
Church—Grace and Holy Trinity 
Cathedral 


in various 


Communion — various 


Youth— 


Communion — various 


IN KANSAS CITY 


11:00 A.M. Services in various churches 

11:00 A.M. Primate of Canada—Preacher at 
the Cathedral 

8:00 P.M. Missionary 
Music Hall 


Monday, Oct. 14 


Usual sessions and services; evening—sem- 
inary dinners and a laymen’s meeting. 


Tuesday, Oct. 15 
Usual services and _ sessions; 
Council Mass Meeting at 8 P.M. 


Wednesday, Oct. 16 
Usual services and sessions; Provincial 
Dinners in evening. 


Thursday, Oct. 17 


Usual services and_ sessions; 
Council Mass Meeting at 8 P.M. 


Friday, Oct. 18 
Usual services and sessions; Philharmonic 
Orchestra concert in the Music Hall, 8:30 
PM. 


Mass Meeting— 


National 


Nationa! 


Saturday, Oct. 19 
Usual sessions and services in the morning, 
with the afternoon planned for entertainment. 


Sunday, Oct. 20 


7:30 A.M. Holy Communion in all churches 

11:00 A.M. Services in all churches 

8:00 P.M. Mass Meeting National Coun- 
cil—Music Hall 


Monday, Oct. 21 


Usual services and sessions of House of 
Bishops and House of Deputies. 


Tuesday, Oct. 22 


Usual services and sessions of House of 
Bishops and House of Deputies. 
Wednesday, Oct. 23 
Usual services and sessions of House of 
Bishops and House of Deputies in the morn- 
ing and continuing until time of adjournment. 
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, Brownson Home, Texas 


The Brownson Home in Victoria, 
Texas, has received its first children, 
four brothers whose ages range from 
5 to 12 years. The Brownson Home, 
built and dedicated last spring, is a 
private enterprise but has a close 
Church relationship. John Milton and 
Catherine McDow Brownson, whose 
legacies made its erection possible, pro- 
vided that the rector of the Episcopal 
parish in Victoria should always be a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Brownson Home Corporation and 
that the matron should be a communi- 
cant. The Episcopal faith is to be 
taught in the home. According to the 
Rev. Robert N. McCallum, rector of 
Trinity Church, Victoria, the land, 
building and furnishings of the home 
represent an outlay of about $55,000, 
and there is a yearly income for main- 
tenance. 


College Work Program at General 
Convention. A novel exhibit, including 
a chapel with daily services; a dinner 
on Oct. 18; a series of daily luncheons 
—these will be features of the College 
Work program at General Convention 
in Kansas City this fall. The luncheons 
will be held daily during Convention 
except on Saturdays and Sundays and 
will provide opportunity for informal 
discussions on the ‘“Church’s newest 
mission field” by college workers, fac- 
vlty members and others interested in 
work among students. The program is 
in charge of the Rey. Alden Drew Kel- 
ley, head of the National Council’s Col- 
liege Work division. 


On Presiding Bishop’s 


TITonor Roll 


Every vestryman of St. Paul’s 
Church, North Andover, Mass., has 
become a subscriber to FortH, thus 
placing that parish on the Presiding 
Bishop’s Honor Roll of 100-per-cent- 
subscribing vestries. The Rev. Alex- 
ander S. Twombly is rector. 

Another complete enrolment is that 
of St. Anthony’s Mission, Hackensack, 
N. J., whose rector, the Rev. Joseph 
Anastasi, has subscribed for ali the 
members of his executive committee. 

The Rev. Rollin D. Malany, Trinity 
Church, Alpena, Mich., has included 
all the members of his vestry in his 
subscription order to FortH. 
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Opportunity Lost. 
ences since his 
Bishop of Mexico in 1934 Bishop Salinas y 
Velasco says: 

“Unfortunately since I became bishop 


Reviewing his experi- 
election as Missionary 


have come reductions, cuts after cuts, 
crippling the work in Mexico. Sometimes I 
have thought I am a bad luck Bishop. I[ 
was thinking to use, this year, the Rev. J. 
Flores for the establishment of the work 
in Taxco. A call came from a group of 
people from that town asking for the serv- 
ices of the Episcopal Church. But no 
salary was granted by the National Council. 
Next year will be too late. 

“Opportunity in religious missionary work 
in Mexico does not come twice. You have 
to take it immediately or you will lose it. 
I think missionaries in some other parts of 
the world may have found that sometimes 
opportunities are waiting for them. Here in 
Mexico when you do not get the opportun- 
ity when it comes to you, and you try 
afterwards to get it, you will find that you 
are too late. That has happened several 
times for lack of money to support active 
lay readers, when there are not priests avail- 
able. These people know that they need 
the Christian religion.” 

a *k *k 
Hardships in China. Life in China is still 
full of vicissitudes. Bishop Roberts supplies 
an illustration of this in the experience of 
the Rev. S. H. Wang, of Paoying, an im- 
portant city on the Grand Canal. He writes: 

“Paoying has been captured and evacu- 
ated and captured again several times dur- 
ing the past year. Wang remained at his 
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News from Abroad 


by 


JOHN W. WOOD 


Two veteran China missionaries photo- 

graphed at Zangzok, China. They are: The 

Rev. Hollis Smith (left) and Walter H. Pott, 
M.D. Photo from Gertrude Selzer. 


post most of the time but sent the cate- 
chist and most of the Christians into 
country villages or towns. He was on our 
property during one of the captures and 
lost all the cash he had on his body and 
in the house. He has been unable to get 
down to Shanghai for some months, but we 
have been able to get money to him and he 
is helping out some very hard hit Church 
members there. Most of the Christians are 
still in other places, but a small nucleus is 
in Paoying.” 
k 1 *k 
China Schools Carry On. From Bishop 
Huntington comes the assurance that the 
Chinese Government and missionaries in 
China consider middle schoo's for boys and 
girls of the greatest importance, especially 
at this time. Normally in the Diocese of 
Anking three middle schools are in opera- 
tion. Unfortunately St. Paul’s for boys and 
St. Agnes’ for girls, both in Anking, are 
closed owing to the military situation. St. 
James’ moved from its normal location on 
Lion Hill, Wubu, to Maolin about 100 miles 
to the south, and is doing well there. Al- 
though usually the school is for boys only, 
girls are now being admitted and there are 
about 300 students, with a tendency to in- 
crease, so long as the school escapes any 
bombing. 
k Ya k 

New Station in China. 
China resulting in numerous shifts in popu- 
lation have practically forced our American 
Church Mission, with the approval of Bishop 
Hall of Hong Kong, to open a mission sta- 
tion in Kweiyang, Province of Kweichow. 
Our Church has never had any work in that 
distant and backward province. The 
response to the Church’s work there has been 


War conditions in: 


surprisingly favorable. It has been neces- 
sary to secure larger quarters for an im- 
provised church. 

One ofthe enterprises that the Chinese 
congregation has taken up in true Chinese 
fashion is an effort to secure funds for the 
purchase of ground for burial purposes in 
memory of the mother of Deaconess Julia 
Clark who is in charge of the women’s work 
in the new venture. In a non-Christian land 
it is often difficult for Christian people, 
even native to the country, to find adequate 
facilities for the burial of their dead. The 
full amount needed has been secured. Two 
hundred dollars, Chinese currency, were 
contributed to the fund by the wife of the 
Governor of the Province. 

* > *k 
Hawaiian Schools Grow. Iolani School for 
Boys and the Priory for Girls, both at 
Honolulu, continue to increase in attendance 
and in widespread religious influence. Both 
are training young churchmen and women 
for service in the congregations to which 
they will return after their school days are 
over. Such schools give a visible demon- 
stration of the importance of religious train- 
ing in connection with education. 

*k *k 
Comments on Brazil. Returning from his 
journey to Brazil, where he shared in the 
‘consecration of Bishop Pithan as an assistant 
to Bishop Thomas, the Rt. Rev. Efrain 
Salinas y Velasco, D.D., Bishop of Mexico, 
says that he was immensely. encouraged by 
what he saw of the Brazilian clergy and 
some of the magnificent work they are 
doing. “But above all it was a blessing and 
an inspiration to be at the consecration of 
Bishop Pithan. I think Bishop Thomas has 
been very wise in the selection of the man 
for such a high and very delicate office. The 
Church in Brazil at its anniversary has had a 
new start which I hope will have a brilliant 
and successful future. It was an inspiration 
too to know Archdeacon Ito and his work 
among the Japanese people.” 
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C.P.C. Secretary Dies 
Sixty years of service to the Church, 
especially the Periodical Club, or- 
ganization of the Church which dis- 
tributes literature of all kinds to mis- 
sionaries, hospitals 
and schools, on the 
part of Miss Mary 
Evelyn Thomas, 
79, came to a close 
-recently with her 
death. 
Since 1914, Miss 
Thomas had been 
executive secretary 
of the national 
C.P.C. Through her work, she had 
become known to missionaries in all 
parts of the world. Books and papers 
for a reading room in Arctic Alaska, for 
Navajo hogans on the New Mexico des- 
ert, bush schools in the Liberia hinter- 
land of West Africa, clergy traveling by 
horseback to reach isolated missions 
in Southern Brazil and chaplains on 
Welfare Island, New York—all were 
part of a day’s work for Miss Thomas. 
She was born in New York but be- 
gan her Church work at St. James’ 
parish, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


BRUGLER HOUSE 


on Rye Lake, near White Plains N. Y., 
offers clergymen and other active Church 
workers the quiet surroundings of a small 
estate for a holiday or vacation. For in- 
formation and rates, write 


R. P. KENT, Secy. 
281 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
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Over a million Sunflower Dish Cloths were 
sold in 1939 by Ladies’ Aids, Sunday Schools, 
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imprinted Christmas Cards, 50 for 
$1. All one design or assorted. Also Re- 
ligious, Humorous, Business Christmas 
Cards, all with sender’s name, same low 
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others, Earn money easily. No experience 
needed. Also boxed Assortments to sell 
at 50c and $1. Send for FREE Outfit. 


General Card Co., 400 S. Peoria St., Dept. A-211, Chicago, Ill. 
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Close Paris Church 

Returning from Paris after twenty- 
three years’ service there as dean of 
Holy Trinity Cathedral Church, the 
Very Rev. Frederick W. Beekman 
with Mrs. Beekman sailed from Lisbon 
and arrived in New York recently, re- 
porting that he had closed the church 
and left Paris a day before the German 
forces entered the city. “Of 500 peo- 
ple in the congregation only six were 
left,” he stated. Mrs. Beekman said 
she believed that the battle of France 
was lost by treachery but that “the 
French people themselves were mag- 
nificent under conditions no one can 
describe.” 


A “New History of the Diocese of Lex- 
ington” has recently been published by the 
Diocesan News, Paris, Ky. The booklet con- 
tains 4,000 words as well as illustrations. 


Five former students of St. Augus- 
tine’s College, Raleigh, N. C., are now 
preparing for Holy Orders, according 
to the Rev. Edgar H. Goold, president 
of the college. Mr. Goold states also 
that since the founding of St. Augus- 
tine’s, about sixty of its former 
students have been ordained to the 
ministry of the Episcopal Church; that 
of the student body about 50 per cent 
are communicants of the Church. 


Ten of the poorest little children 
have been collected by the mission at 
Yangchow, “almost too small a group 
to be called a welfare center,” Miss 
Bessie Sims thinks, but they are being 
taught every morning and sent home 
after a good hot meal. These are in 
addition to the three large schools of 
the mission. 
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Tcue to the Bible 


Sunday School Supplies 
prom Nursery to Adult 


Fully Graded Lessons for all age 
groups from Cradle Roll to Young 
People. 


Uniform Lessons for the entire 
school, beginners to adults. 


An amazingly beautiful assort- 
ment of supporting teaching 
materials. 


& Illustrated weekly papers for all 

age groups—children to adults. 
A brand new course on the Life 
of Jesus for preschool children, 
by Lillie A. Faris. 


) 


Free Samples and Catalogue are yours for the 
asking. Act at once for new quarter is just 
ahead. Please give the name of your school 
and specify the materials in which you are 
interested. Address Desk. FO-9 


The STANDARD 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Sth & CUTTER STS., CINCINNATI, O. 


Our plan offers your Church a dignified, easy 

way to raise a large sum between now and 

December 15th. No experience necessary. Take 

orders for beautiful Personal Initial Christ- 

mas Greeting Cards among members and 

others. New, modern designs with 
sender’s own initial in striking, embossed 
gold-silver effect seal on each card. Box of 
21 Assorted Christmas Cards and Personal 
Initials . . . wonderful value at $1 retail. 
Special new 21-card Religious Assortment 
sells for $1. Your profits up to 100%. 
Liberal Cash Bonus. Also Personal Christ- 
mas Cards with sender’s name imprinted— 
low as 50 for $1. Write for full details 
and samples on approval. 


Artistic Card Co., 491 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. 


Raise MONEY 
... Easily 


There is no surer, easier or more pleasant 
way to raise needed funds for churches or 
clubs than with the aid of our co-operative 
plan. Women everywhere accept Gott- 
schalk’s Metal Sponge as the foremost 
metal scouring device. They buy this 
time and labor saver without hesitation. 
A sale is made almost every call. In the 
past 20 years we have assisted thousands 
of organizations to raise money. We will 
be delighted to help you. Write for par- 
ticulars. METAL SPONGE SALES 
CORPORATION, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Personal Christmas Cards with name —b0 
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Many otherhoxes. Amazins'values. Samplesonapproval. 


WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS, Dept. 390 
160 N. Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
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C. Aubrey Smith, noted British actor, was among those who took part in what was 


probably the nation’s first “Service of Intercession for the British Empire,” 
at All Saints-by-the-Sea Church in Santa Barbara, Calif. 


held recently 
Mr. Smith is shown above 


(center) with the rector of the parish, the Rev. John DeForest Pettus (left) and Major 


William Reed, military attache from the British consulate in San Francisco. 


The service 


attracted wide attention. (Photo by Hubert L. Voight.) 


Church Serves Hawaiian Fishermen 


Hawaiian fishermen with their wives 
and their many children make up a 
number of little villages on the wind- 
ward side of the island of Oahu, called 
the Kahaluu (Ka-ha-lu-u) district. 
Ten years ago it was isolated and 
neglected, the scene of brawls and 
fights, with no public school, no out- 
side interests and no religious care 
whatever. Several people tried to start 
a Church school on Sundays but found 
that little could be done. 

They wanted something done, how- 
ever, so they sent a deputation to 
Bishop Littell; asking that they all be 
taken into the Episcopal Church. He 
rose gladly to the occasion and in spite 
of scarcity of men and money, a 
number of things began to happen. 
Land was leased at a nominal rental 
and an old warehouse was moved onto 
the land. Playground equipment was 
set up outside and the warehouse 
adapted for Church use as St. John’s 
Mission. Attention of education and 
health authorities was drawn to the 
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interest you. Samples on approval.Write today. Bi including « 

JANES ART STUDIOS, Inc. 

522 Anson Place Rochester, New York De LuxeLine, 


neglected area; a public school is now 
operating; sanitation and medical care 
are provided. The people knew noth- 
ing of the Church so children and 
adults have been taught from the 
ground up. 


Yanagihara Consecration 


A thousand Church people from all 
over Japan came to Osaka for the con- 
secration of the Reverend Sadajiro 
Yanagihara recently in the Chapel of 
the Poole School for girls. The new 
bishop is to assist his father-in-law, 
Bishop Naide of Osaka. Nine of the 
ten bishops of the Japanese Church 
took part, the Presiding Bishop, Dr. 
Samuel Heaslett of South Tokyo as 
consecrator. The new bishop is the 
fifth Japanese in that office, others 
being the bishops of Osaka, Mid- 
Japan, Tokyo, and the previous bishop 
of Tokyo, Dr. Motoda, who died in 
1928. Osaka, with over twenty parish 
churches, is the first Japanese diocese 
to achieve self-support. 
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Dr. Van Dusen at Youth Week-end 


Dr. Henry Pitt Van Dusen, profes- 
sor of Systematic Theology and Dean 
of Students at the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, will be the key- 
note speaker at the Youth Mass Meet- 
ing Friday evening, Oct. 11, in connec- 
tion with the General Convention at 
Kansas City, according to the Rev. 
Frederick H. Arterton, National Coun- 
cil secretary for Youth. 

The Very Rev. Paul Roberts, Dean 
of St. John’s Cathedral, Denver, will 
be in charge of the Youth Service on 
Sunday morning, Oct. 13. 

The Council of Representatives of 
Youth Organizations (CRYO) has de- 
cided that the Youth Week-end at 
General Convention is to be considered 
“a week-end for Youth, planned and 
carried out by the Youth Commission 
of the National Council, and that 
there are to be no restrictions as to 


limitation of delegates from parishes 
or dioceses, but emphasis is to be made 
clearly that this is to be a serious 
week-end, planned for mature, think- 
ing young people.” 

The various Youth organizations 
composing CRYO are planning an 
elaborate exhibit at Convention, to 
show all the activities in which they 
are engaged. 


A renovated factory building and 
home-designed furniture make Trinity 
Chapel in Sao Paulo, Brazil, unique 
among churches. The benches and 
chancel furniture were designed by the 
Rey. C. H. C. Sergel and made on the 
premises by two carpenters. The 
president of the local Woman’s Aux- 
iliary made the hand-embroidered 
hangings in the chancel. 


Miss Lindley of New York 


(Continued from page 13) 


quarterly letter to diocesan presidents 
Miss Lindley writes: ‘‘We are abso- 
lutely sure that the great facts of 
Christianity are as true today as ever. 
As the nations fall apart into chaos 
there is one group in the world which 
is coming together; that is, the uni- 
versal Church, the one lasting fellow- 
ship which includes Christians of Asia 
and Africa, of Europe and America.” 
As for men and women working to- 
gether, one of the first evidences of this 
was the election in 1934 of four women 
to the National Council. The men of 
the Council and of General Convention 
did this on their own initiative but it 
is a headquarters legend that it grew 
out of Miss Lindley’s indignation (ex- 
pressed most politely but indignation 
none the less) when the Council, all 
men, thought of closing Tuttle House 
and Windham House, two training 
centers secured, developed and main- 
tained wholly by and for women. The 
late Bishop Rogers of Ohio asked 
whether it might not be well to have 


VESTMENTS 
Visit Booths 95 and 96 


AT THE GENERAL CONVENTION 
See our exhibit of clergy and choir vest- 
ments, Altar linens and embroideries. 


Tenia ING, “7 Eich Avenue 
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some women members on the group 
deciding such questions. 

“Miss Lindley’s ideas are at least 
sixty years ahead of most of her gen- 
eration,’ remarked someone lately, 
“and it is a great part of her genius 
that although her thinking is so far 
ahead she is wise and patient enough 
to work with people where they are 
today.” Increasing emphasis on 
spiritual values and the spiritual 
fellowship developing among women 
throughout the world have been a de- 
light to her. 

Quoting a phrase from the well 
known habit of reticence and under- 
statement prevailing in Maine, a friend 
has said of Miss Lindley, “When 


people in Maine want to give a woman 
their highest possible tribute, meaning 
she is a world-beater, they sav, ‘She 
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averaged pretty well for this vicinity’. 


Complete, sets or, indi- 
vidual pieces. om - 
munion Tables, Pulpits, 
Reading Desks, Baptis- 
mal Fonts, Pews, Pew 
Cushions, Altar Crosses. 
Collection Plates. Send 
Since 1869 for catalog. 
KELTNER MFG. CO., 85 Main St., Ashley, Ohio 


|/BILHORN FOLDING | 
ORGANS 


The Original Folding Organ _ 
Pat. in U.S. A. and other countries. 
World Famous for more than 
50 years. Sweet tone; Aston- 
ishing volume; Durable; In- 
expensive; Easily carried. : 
Suitable for Missions, Camps, 
Schools, Homes. Write for folder 

Bilhorn Bros. Organ Co. 

1414 McLean Ave., Dept. TS, 


Chicago, Il. 


Our FREE CATALOG Saves 


Our Missionary Unit 
Serves Foreign Missionaries 


Foreign Missionaries everywhere for over 
50 years have had confidence in Wards 
Missionary Unit as the most economical 
source for personal supplies and mission 
equipment of high quality. 

Secretaries and Purchasing Agents of For- 
eign Missions find that our free catalog, 
with its 100,000 separate items, and our 
special quantity prices enable them to save 
money for their stations, 


Mission Boards can economize by selecting 
hardware, paints, plumbing goods, electrical 
supplies and similar materials from our 
catalog, for shipment abroad. 

If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog for 
export use only, write Today for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Export Missionary Unit Chicago, U.S.A. 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
1837 Church Vestment Makers} QA) 
Over One Hundred Years 


COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


131) EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK. 


Surplices, Albs, Linen 
and Cambric Tippets, 
Rabats 
Prices on application. 


GEORGIA L. BENDER 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAISE MONEY FOR YOUR CHURC 


Every year, church groups are rais- 
ing money for various church ex- 
penses by taking orders for our 
beautiful line of Christmas and 
Everyday Greeting Cards and attrac- 
tive Gift Wrappings. Easy—dignified 
—profitable! Just show samples to 
church members, friends and others 
in your community. Selection in- 
cludes wide variety etchings, reli- 
gious subjects, etc. 40% to 50% profit 
on every $1.00 sale! No cash invest- 
ment. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE KIT 


also complete details of tested selling 

plan especially designed for Church 3 

groups. Give name of Church and or- gi 
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DONALD S. CURTIS 


130 VASSAR STREET 


| SEMINARIES 


The General 


Theological Seminary 
New York City 


Chelsea Square 


The only Seminary under control of the 
General Convention. Regular course stu- 
dents, after first year, may specialize 
in certain departments and may attend 
certain courses at Columbia or New 
York Universities with consent of the 
Dean and Faculty. 


Address: THE DEAN 
1 Chelsea Square New York City 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A three year Course, leading to the 
Degree of Th.B.; eight months’ Theological 
Studies, two months’ Clinical Training each 
year. 

Graduate Studies, leading to Degrees of 
Th.M. and Th.D. 

Department of Women, 
Course and Clinical Training, 


three year 
leading to 


the Th.B. Shorter Course for professional 


ALLEN EVANS, Dean 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


women. 


4205 Spruce Street, 


Episcopal 
Theological School 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Affiliated with Harvard University 
For Catalog, address THE DEAN 


Che Wirginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NLY. 
AND 
220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


'BELLS 


rHE BISHOP WAN UTE 
PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY 
Founded by Bishop White 1833 

Donates to Missions, Institutions, Parishes 
unable to purchase them, in limited grants, 

The Book of Common Prayer. 

The Combined Book (The Book of Common 
Prayer and Hymnal in 1 volume.) Pew size. 


Apply: Rev. W. Arthur Warner, D.D., Sec’y 
1935 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ewWANTED 


New York Book Publisher respectfully solicits 
worth-while manuscripts for publication. Mail 
manuscripts to: 


FORTUNY’S, 87 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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The Church center (above) at Fort Valley College, Fort Valley, Ga., is now in use. 


Already 


it has demonstrated its value, according to Dr. Robert W. Patton, director of the American 


Church Institute for Negroes, sponsor of the center. 


With the opening of the fall school term 


of the college, operation of which has now been assumed by the State of Georgia, the center 


will be put to many uses. 


Begin Here, Says D. Sayers 

A stimulating little book has-come 
out of England, called “Begin Here,” 
by Dorothy Sayers. (Published by 
Gollancz in London but obtainable 
through Ryerson, Toronto, Canada. 
160 pages. $1.75.) 

People are saying that after the war 
men must plan for a better way of life. 
Miss Sayers says in effect: ‘Don’t 
wait until after the war. Be thinking 
now. History is a serial story; we can- 
not live the past chapters over again 
nor can we live in the future. There 
is only one thing to do: Begin here. 
We must practice the arts of imagina- 
tion and of active and courageous 
thinking. We must take all the de- 
velopments of history as they are, and 
trom the existing good and evil we 
must hammer out the positive good. 
War is not a final catastrophe. . . It is 
not an end but a beginning.” 

One constructive aim, Miss Sayers 
believes, should be the discovery of a 
basis for a common life that shall not 
be purely economic. 


N sixty years, The American Church 

Building Fund Commission, created 
by General Convention, has loaned 
more than $3,000,000 for the erection of 
Churches, Parish Houses and Rectories.° 
Your parish, too, can use the facilities 
of the Commission for a new building 
or for repairs. Reduced rates of interest 
now Write 
American Church Building Fund Com- 


in effect. the Secretary, 


mission, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


for details. 


The Rev. J. Henry Brown is chaplain and director of the center. 


Men’s Thank Offering 

Men of St. Andrew’s Church, Rich- 
mond, Staten Island, N. Y., have a 
Men’s Thank Offering, presented once 
a year and sent to the National Coun- 
cil for investment, the income to be 
used for the missionary work of the 
Church. The offering is part of the 
program: of the Laymen’s League, of 
which Mr. Thomas P. Rabbage is 
branch president. He is on the staff of 
the National Council’s finance depart- 
ment. The League meets once a 
month. Painting the outside of the 
Church was one of their achievements. 


A Prayer for Today 
Written in China 

O God, look with pity upon this 
earth, so fair from Thy hands, so 
full of evil of our own contriving. 
Quicken our hearts to minister to 
the world’s wounds, and quicken 
our minds to seek a better way. 

_ Lord, have mercy upon us. 


The EDUCATIONAL 
REPORTER-- 


a printed bulletin of help and information 
issued monthly throughout the school year 
by The National Council’s Department of 
Christian Education (The Rev. D. A. Me- 
Gregor, Ph.D., editor) in the interest of 


IN EVERY 


BETTER EDUCATION 
PARISH 


Equip every teacher in your school now, at 


the start of a new year. Subscription cost: 
ten cents a year; twenty-five cents for three 
years. One dollar will equip ten teachers 
for one school year. Write: The Educational 
Reporter, 281 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Nothing can be so important for Tomorrow 
as is Christian Education Today. 
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Low Cost Protection 


Available only to the Clergy, Lay Officials and Active Lay Workers of the Episcopal Church 
and their Immediate Families. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS PER $1,000 INSURANCE 


TYPE OF POLICY Acr 18 Ace 20 Ace 30 Ace 40 Ace 50 Acer 55 


ORDINARY LIFE $12.20 $13.48 $17.19 $23.50 $34.99 $44.13 
TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 19.23 20.72 24.71 30.75 40.82 48.70 
TWENTY-FIVE PAYMENT LIFF 16.84 1816 21.74 2737 37.40 4563 Issued 
THIRTY PAYMENT LIFE $5 Sh. ONG6SA< 19.89 . 25.4% = SSF aS. Flo 
TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 38.73 3890 3951 41.18 46.46 52.21 
TWENTY-FIVE YEAR ENDOWMENT 29.70 29.90 —30.69--32.93. 39.73. 46.77 
THIRTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 23.93 24.18 25.21 2818 3657 44.70 10 to 65, 
ENDOWMENT AT 60 Wad A772 25.21 - 4148 S048 19856 - Guclusive 
ENDOWMENT AT 65 14.06 15.93 21.71 3293 6013 93.82 


Insurance 


Ages 


Rates at all ages quoted upon request. Annuity contracts also available. 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(A Subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund) 
20 EXCHANGE -PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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You’ve simply got to have THE Livinc CHURCH and THE LAYMAN’s MAGAZINE now that 
General Convention is so near. The news and articles and pictures we'll be using are just 
too important to miss. So you'll want to seize this opportunity to get 15 big issues for only 
$1.00. Tue Livinc CHURCH every week in the month but the last and THE LayMAN’s Maca- 
ZINE the last week in the month (regular price $4.00 a year), a double-your-money-back guar- 
antee—and all for $1.00! 
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Our Guarantee! The Living Church 
744 North Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


We want to send you THE LIVING 
», Please send me THe Livinc CHuRCH and THE LAYMAN’s MAGAZINE for 
CrHurcH and THe LayMAn’s MacaziNe 15 weeks. I enclose $1.00, with the understanding that if I am not entirely 


for 15 weeks on a trial offer basis. So satisfied with both magazines you will refund twice the amount I am paying 
‘certain are we that you will be highly for this subscription. 
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guarantee to refund double your remit- 
tance if, at the end of your subscription, PEM EAE Teac ont We Sire ncsvacl cient ges ret a apes, < LEP eke elie ek ee 
you feel, for any reason, that you didn’t CITY 
Setevyour moneys worth in articles, pice 9 eee 
tures, and news about your Church! (This offer is made only to new subscribers. It is good only for 
- bona fide individual subscriptions.) 


GOD WILLS UNITY 


Number Seven of the Forward Guide 
Series. 32 pages. A reasoned plea for 
Christian Unity with some account of 

progress made thus far. 


OVERCOMING OUR FEARS 


Number Eight of the Forward Guide Series. 
32 pages. A manuscript given to the For- 
ward Movement by a famous author and 
psychologist, in his desire to help thousands. 


Prices of Guides: Single copy at 5¢: 25 or more, 
same kind or assorted, 3¢ each. 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT COMMISSION 


